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Poetical Essays on the Character of 
and 


Pope as a Poet and Moralist ; 
on the Language and Objects most fit 
for Poetry. By Charles Lloyd, 


12mo. pp. 70. Londen, 1821. 


Wuen we reviewed the pamphlets of 


Lord Byron and Mr. Bowles, we Coie 
sidered the character of Pope so fully 
discussed, and the subject become so 
trite, that we determined not to notice | 
any thing more that might be written | 
upon it. We are, however, induced to 
deviate from our first intention, in or- 
der to pay our court to a new anda 
very able champion, who has entered 
the lists—one who, taking no notice of 
the previous coutroversy on the subject 
or the personality of ‘the disputants, 
calmly sits down and investigates the | 
character of Pope with the feelings of | 
a poet, the acuteness of a critic, and | 
the calm and dispassioned reasoning of | 
a philosopher. 

Mr. Lloyd is himself a 
eminence, and the author 
Canore’ and * Desultory 
London ;’ 
therstamp him as an amiable man than 
a great poet. Flis style ts certainly not 
the most correct, and he is rather too 
metaphysical: but the one never ex- 
tends to vulgarity, nor the other to 
what is too often the bane of me taphy- 
sics—intidelity. 

Mr. Lloyd is of opinion, and we 
agree with him, that sense and im agi- 


of § Nuge 
Thou: ghts 1 in 


nation are the highest characteristics vol | 


true poetry; to “Pope he accords the | 
first, but denies that he possessed ima- 
gination or sensibility — that sensibi- 
lity at least which implies sympathy 
with others. The merits of Pope he 
first sams up, before he enters on those 


gualities in which he conceives him 
deficient. He says,— 
© chemenneniee 


Though we see in Pope 

Wit the most keen, of sense the amplest scope, 
Thongh he can be, if it so chance he please, 
Mighty from eneigy, and gay from ease ; 


€ sense can m: ry to immortal verse, 
And, with consummate elegance, combine 





poet of some | 


works, however, which ra- | 


| § Now, let us ask, 
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Though in the antithetie he can charm, 

With wit perplex us, and with splendour 
warm 5 

Though his that playful malice, which, with 
vrace, 

Can strip pretension of its grave grimace ; 

Though he in numbers, tuneful as the spheres, 

Can make e’en crabbed themes enchant our 
ears 5 

Though he can charm us to a pleasing trance, 

With quick meteorous lights, which love to 
dance 

| To Fancy’s eye ;—though, eloquently bland, 

For him refinement all her stores expand ; 

Yes, though thus opulent in many a dower ; 

| In feeling, in imagination’s power, 

He is deficient ; in each glorious gift, 

‘Bove earth, which doth the ravish’d spirit lift. 

One power has Pope. One, eminently his :— 

And, of all powers, the one, with emphasis, 

Which gives th’ ephemeral child of Fancy’s 
birth 

| The claim to currency, the stamp of worth. 

This power is sense 





After shewing the superiority of 
| sense over mere harmony of numbers, 
Mr. Lloyd dwells on the value of sensi- 


| bility :— 
c 








Which to the poet gives, 
Beyond imagination, power to explore 
Its deep recesses, to the inmost core 

Of the human heart.’ 


feelings were too much associated with 
sel {- love, to intitle them to the name 
of sensibility, and who ‘always rather 
delights to analyse vice, than to sup- 
pose virtue. He also objects to 

Pope, in that he rather chose the sub- 
| jects of his muse from art than nature ; 
as this has been a subject of much con- 
troversy, and although it forms a dis- 
‘tinct poem in this little volume, we 
shall here quote Mr. Lloyd’s opie | 
| non :— 


| 
| ‘This power he denies to Pope, whose 
} 





where, throughout all the 
range 

Of Pope’s soft numbers, do we find him change 

For scenes of art, the country’s quiet grace? 

Where paints He nature? Whither may we 
trace 

That he has ever, with a raptur’'d eye, 
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| Tuere is, oh Nature, in thy aspects mild ; 

There is, oh Nature, in thy aspects wild ; 

There is, in fervour of a summer day, 

| There is, in last gleam of the evening ray ; 

There is, ob! ocean, in thy weltering roar, 

There is, in wave which chafes thy pebbly 
shore 3 

There is, when 
dances, 

And on thy prismy water swiftly glances ; 

Therxe is, in all the company of clouds, 

When in the west the setting sun it shrouds ; 

When hues of gold and purple richly spread, 

Proudly pavilio n his declining head ; 

And when, like threads of lighit, from it repair 

The splendours shaken from his golden hair; 

There are in these, and thousand objects more, 

Charms which might make the hardest heart 
adore ; 

Yet our bard never one of these doth sing, 

Or, to praise Nature, imp his soaring wing.’ 


The second part of Mr. Lloyd’s 
Essay is a criticism on the Essay on 
Man, rather too metaphysical for our 
taste, and more remarkable for good 
sense than elegant poetry. The follow- 
Ing extract nearly embodies the whole 
of Mr. Lloyd's theory : — 


‘ Man is a being, in whom various modes 

Of feeling rule. In his breast’s dim abodes, 
The passions are the elemental sonrce 

Of that which gives its character and force 
To action. What these passions are, each 
learns, 

Whose introverted eye one moment turns 
Into himself; ambition, love, the glow 

Of fame ; the filial and parental thrve; 
Self-preservation ; last, and far most high, 
Those instincts, which, with heav’n, our souls 
ally. 

To these is added reason. As this takes 

A large excursiveness, as still it makes 

An ampler orbit, as in its wide aims— 

While love of all creation it intlames, 

And most, of Him who all creation made,— 
It feels an interest, whe rere r it can aid ; 

Tie great doth venerate ; protects the small ; 
W ith all it couples self, ‘and self with all; 

“ Self, that no alien knows,” feels sympathy, 
“¢ As far diffus’d as fancy’s wing can” fly ; 

So much as it does this, ‘tis healthful, just; 
Tis the pure reason, freed from self’s low gust. 
Reason is truth, with sympathies thus wide— 
Reason is error, wiih self-love allied. 


sun-beam on thy surface 





Look’d on the forests or the silent sky ? 

We've elsewhere said, and we the thought re- 
peat, 

Objects of art for poets’ theme are meet, 

As well as those of nature ; but in sense 

Subordinate, and meek subservience. 

We scarcely can conceive, how man can claim 


Benevolence is reason, "Us supreme, 

Even for self-protection ; "ts no dream, 

That he, who, in his universal heart, 

Feels that he is, of all, the smallest part, 

Aud loves all sentient things, and God above, 
With holy self-annihilatiug love ; 

Oh, he is pillow’d ever on the breast 





A poet’s power, mucli less possess the flame 
Of pure imagination, nor fond themes 





Force intellectual, through each nervous line; 


Your. II], 


From nature draw, for his poetic dreams 


Of dove-like peace ; he finds a downy nest, 


Whether he travel Araby’s parch’d sands ; 
_ Whether he sail where shoreless sea ces $3 
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Whether he journey ‘mid the arctic snows ; 
Or whether where the torrid simoom blows: 
W hue uC, Wiliose intre ve rte ui puny ken 


liunks of himselfand thinks—and thinks | 
“sus . | 

‘ Sal s | 
Rafiled in ¢Aw/, to which he du? aspires, 
Sell-ummolated, tediously expires.’ | 
e | 


‘The second Essay in this volume, is 
On the Languave and Oljects inost 
fit for Poetry.’ Our readers are fully 
aware of the nature of the controversy 
on this subject, between Lord Byron 
Mr. Bowes, Gilchrist and 
Mr. Campbell, The question is one 
not worth the ink and paper that has 
been used upon it, and is like the two 
chiva'rons knights who met aud dis- 
puted on the colour of a post; one 
maintaining that it was black, and the 
other that it was white; when, after 
they bad fought and nearly killed each 
other, they ascertained that it was beth. 
‘I O us it appears to be a question 
which can never be settled, and must al- 
Ways rematn as oue of opinicn—forsome 
poets will succeed best in depicting | 
nature, while others will be more suc- 
cessful in describing the sublimity and | 
Ingenuity of art. In this opinion, we 
appear to have the sanction of our au- 
thor, who says,— 

‘We know aman, aman of genius, too, 

Who says, that he had rather walk the streets 
QO: London; that fiom thence there can accrue 

do Lim more strong emotion, than when | 


Mi a 








grects 
His eye: mountain region; when retreats | 
Day's glare, the lamps shine, and the windows 
blaze 
With cressets bright, when at each step he 
MeCcis 


A tide of population, whose thick maze 
And multitudinous heart deep human feelings 
raise. . 
‘We've heard him say, that, at such hour as 
this, 
Stronger emotion, London! he hath known 
In thy dim haunts; more felt with emphasis 
“His bosom’s lord sit” proudly * on his 
throne,” 
Than when his eye, with glories all her own, 
RNomantie nature creeted. Now attend:— 
For this man well we know. Is /e thus prone 
To give to art precedence, virtue’s friend? 
say; would he personate her, would he have 
ought to mend 
‘ To us it seems, then, an erroneous plan,— 
Though one from philanthropic feeling , 
sprung,— 
One sprung from a deep feeling, that, in man, 
As man, source of true interest lies: one 
wrung 
Fiom the conviction 
young, 
Tiere is nore, however different our estate, 
Of sanctity inalienable hung ;— 
Moreof resemblance “twixt the small and great ; 
Nicre which may universal sympathy create 5 


~ 


that, round old and 


‘Tt ¥ : r ° rO¢ . : . 
Than of discordance oa=~yet, to US, it seems 


An eiror, though one which we reverence, 
To hold up peasants for poetic themes, 


‘ 





As fit exclusively; and, consequence 


s ° } 3 . ’ ' vat ear 7 - ost . 
Of this, the works of art to benish thence eae | Geld and diamonds, 


And to this ostracism add beside, 
Proscription to all scenes, for eloquence 
Of the trne bard, save tliose where are descried 
Mountains, and lakes, and rocks, and nature’s 
sterner pride. 
‘ Methinks that, in the are ment to which 
These lines reply, there 1s one error clear ; 
Wherein it says, that natural objects teach 
The péasant’s soul; that with “ their pas- 
sions” there 
“ The permanent, the beautiful” appear 
Incorporate ;”’ that they are nature-taught :— 
But is’ta fuct, experience test to bear, 
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That forms external are in spirits wrought, 


Proportion’d to the time they have been near | 


thei brought? 

‘Tis in an effervescent state, the mind 
Receives impressions; oft from contrasts rise 

The strongest ones; and oft those most inclin’d 
T’ adore the country, love it, in its skies, 
Since their town’s native smoke doth not 

arise 5 

It is not opportunity to see ; 

They are our passions, which, or ope our eyes 

Or close theni; who, for “ hard-earn’d penny 

fee,” 

Doth toil, for scenes the most sublime what 

carcth he ? 

* We then affirm, let one with leisure blest, 
From distant region gorgeous scenes explore, 
And in the very circumstance, contess‘d 
A cause will be, why he shonld love them 

more. 

Since then such scenes first taught his heart 

to soar: 

While tl.e rude natives, who, though they have 

CYCSy, 

As those who saw not, see; if be his score 
Profusely pay, each charm which round them 

lies 

Will sooner far forget, than their propitious 

prize.’ 

Here we will once more take leave of 
the controversy on Pope, but without 
aking any pledge that a new discus- 
sion may not again compel us to no- 
tice it. 

~ — + Spo — 


The Expedition of Orsua and the Crimes 
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consisted of three hundred Spanterds, 
and a more ferocious band never went 
on a scheme of murder and plunder, 
Qrsua took with him = his mistress, 
Pyonna Ines, and several more of the 
troop also took women with them, 
This was fatal to the chief, who, when 
the band had arrived on the Orellana, 
about seven hundred leagues distant, 
was assassinated by some of his associ- 
ates. Vargas, the second in command, 
and several of the associates of Orsna, 
were also murdered, and though Gus. 
man was selected king of the bauditti, 
yet Aguirre, who had been the chief 
cause of ail these massacres, acquired 
the chief authority :— 

‘This man, so unhappily notorious in 
American history, had supported himself 
in Peru, by the trade of breaking-in 
horses. In the rebellion of Don Sebas- 
tian de Castilla, he had borne so active a 
part that he was sentenced to death, and 
would assuredly have been executed could 
he have been taken; but when a pardon 
was ofiered to all offenders who would 


ieee . . . ee 7 
join the king’s standard against Giron, he 


took advantage of the proclamation and 
came from his hiding place. Tor some 
subsequent villainy he was again con- 


idemned, together with Zalduendo, and 
would have been hanged at Cuzco; but 


he broke out of prison and remained in 
the woods till he found an opportunity of 
joining Orsua. Tiis hope was that Orsua 
would rebel; being disappointed tn this, 
he laid a plan for murdering him. Such 
had been the general irregularity of his 
conduct, that in Peru, he was commonly 
called Aguirre e/ loco, the madman ; an! 


‘assuredly, his after atrocities were such, 


that it is only to madness they can be im 
puted.’ 
Valdera and Zalduendo, who had 


contended for Donna Ines, were succes- 


of Aguirre. By Robert Southey, 


Esq. 12mo. pp. 215. Loudon, 1821, 
Tue expedition of Orsua, which Mr. 


story,’ was printed in the Edinburgh 


Southey calls ‘a frightful but salutary 


Annual Register some yea's ago. ‘That 


it is frightful, every one who reads it 
must admit, but we much doubt that 


l tales of vice and crime have a salutary 
elect, except, perhaps, on the mind of | 
‘the island by treachery, and became 


the philosopher, who draws the proper 
inferences from them; but among 
readers how few are phiiosophers! The 
tale relates to an expedition undertaken 
in 1560, by Don Pedro Orsua, one of 


those ferocious knights, who, by their | 


cruelties in South America, brought 
indelible disgrace on the Spanish name. 
it was directed against the Omaguas, 
a nation in the interior of South Ame- 
rica, which was represented as rich in 
Orsua’s force 


sively assassinated, as was also the lady 
herself, the elected king Guzman, and 
several others; aud Aguirre having at- 
tained the supreme command, deter- 
mined no longer to go in quest of El 
Dorado, but to return and conquer 
Peru. 

When the wretch Aguirre, who was 
stained with so many murders, and the 


‘remains of his ferocious band. arrived 


at Margarita, he possessed himself of 


evel) more wanton in his. butcheries 


‘than he had been onthe Orellana. An 


alarm of invasion gave a new whet to 
his cruelty :— 
‘He ordered the governor and those 


persons whom he had at first made prt: 
soners, being the chief magistrates of the 
city, to be brought from the apartment 
where they were confined into a lower 
ball. ‘They, suspecting that they were 
led to death, came with a mortal melan- 





choly in their countenances, which tbe 
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apes pei rceived, and bade them have no 
fear, giving them his word, that, even if 
the friar were to land more men than 
there were trees and thistles on the island, 

and he himself and all his companions 
were to perish, not one of the prisoners 
should be hurt. This was just as night 
had set in; about midnight he sent Car- 
the murderer of Donna Ines, 
set of fit companions, to strangle 
persons, whose lives he . 
39 so'emnly promised to preserve. ‘Their 
dead bodies were covered wit mats. 
Aguirre assem tbled his sold:ersin the hall; 

the nats at his command were then re- 
moved, and the bodies exposed by the 
light of torches, “here, my Maranones,”’ 
sid the tyrant, “you see another of the 
king’s governors, and these, his magis- 
trates, Iving dead. Let no man among 
you di ‘ceive himself with any hopes By 
pardon for such crimes as we have com- 
initted, nor suffer himself to be deceived 
by fair promises. [n no part of the world 
can you possibly be safe, except in niy 


99? 


company. 


rion, with a 


had so lately 


When Aguirre went out to mect the 
attack, he left Perez, an associate wor- 
thy of such a chief, in charge of the 
fortress. Some of the soldie rs, during 
the absence of Aguirre, inquired who 
should take the command, in case he 
should be slain or taken by the pro- 
vincial, Upon which Perez answered, 
‘here am I, who can do my duty if the 
on man should fad ’— 


‘This was enough; the tvrant called 
for one Chaves, a lad, with scarcely a 
hair upon. his chin, Who was yet oid 

enough In crimes to - charged with such 
an office, and ba: lc hia get some conrpa- 
nions, and pul the « camp-master to death 
as soon as he entered the fortress, whither 
he sent to call him. Perez, little suse 
pecting that his hour was come, hastened, 
in obedience to the summons, and Chaves 
gettting behind him, shot him with a har- 
quebuss. ‘Phe wound was not immedi- 
aiely mortal; the other murderers fell] 
upon him, a nd he ran from them about 
the fort, crying out for confession, and 
shrieking with “the pain of a horrible 
wound, till be fell at leneth, and Chaves 
dispatched him by cutting his throat. 
The prisoners hearing his shrieks, ex- 
pected that this was the commencement 
of the general massacre which Aguirre 
had threate ned; they hid themselves un- 
der the beds, and in holes and corners, 
and some threw the:selves from the win- 
dows and battlements. ‘The soldiers in 
the square were not less astonished, hear- 
ing his cries, and being ignorant of the 
cause, Aguirre spoke to. them from a 
window, telling them not to be alarmed at 
what they had heard, for he had been 
obliged to put his son and Campmaster, 
spastin Perez, to death, for conspiracy 

against him. Llamoso, who pad been 
named as an accomplice in the plot, hap. 


Pened to »p 3s bv as he 
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‘ They tell me, my son,’’ said Aguirre, 
‘that you sieo were in ae conspiracy ; 
was this then your friendship, an 1d this all 
the regard you have for the great love 
which [| have borne you ?’? Chaves and 
vet 


his comrades, whose weapons were 
red and reeki ig from the last murder, ex- 


pecied that they were now to have ano- 
ther victim, and drew near him, looking 
up to Aguirre for the signal to strike. 


LJamoso, as of all these wretches he most 
resembled his master in ferociousness, sO 
was he the only one who was sincerely 
and faithfully attached to him; and of this 
attachment Aguirre seems to have been 
sensible, by the manner in which he ad- 
diessed him. Le protested his innocence 
with the most horrid imprecations. ‘The 
countenance of this suspicious tyrant did 
not yet relax; and Llamoso, in the strong 





passion of his fear, and his indignation at | 


the charge, exclaimed, “ as for this traitor, 
who would have committed such a crime, 
: will drink his blood!” 
imself on the ground, he applied his 
mouth to a wound in the Camp-ma.ter’ 
head, like a dog ravenous with sanbccvaig 
Phe very inurderers who stood »Y drew 
back, sickening at the sight, and Aguirre 
no longer entertained a doubt of his tide- 


lity.’ 
When Aguirre left Margarita, and 
landed on the main, with the frantic 


view of sul bjyag rating this great conti- 


an) 
neat, his followers, alres ady much thin- 
ned by mutual assassination, became 


still more so, and soon were too much re- 
duced to undertake any enterprise with 
success, The native troops continu. 
ally harassing them; several deserted. 


and throwing | 


_—-— os 


replied, lie had been his friend in life, aud 
would be soin death. Aguirre made him 
no answer, but went intoachamber where 
his daughter was sitting in company with 
2 young woman called La Torralva, who 


had come with her from Peru. ‘ Say 
thy prayers, child,” said he, ‘* for [ must 
kill thee!” ‘* Why, sir,” she exciaimed. 


He replied, “that thou mayst never 
live to be reviled, and called the daughter 
of atraitor.’ La ‘Vorralva had courage 
enough to rise and take his harquebuss 
from him, thinking thus to prevent him 
from executing his Genperate purpose 5 
but he, lightly surrendering it, drew out 
a dagger, and stabbed his daughter re- 
peatedly, till her sufferings were for ever 
ended. ‘Then going out into the anti- 
chamber, he perceived that the king’s 
troops were entering, and leaning against 
a sort of cane-bedstead, without attempt- 
ing to resist, he waited for what might be- 
fal him. An inhabitant of Tocuyo, who 
first came into the room, called to Pa- 
redes, ‘* here, sir, | have taken Aguirre.’’ 
The tyrant answered, ‘1 do not yield to 


such a knave as thou art!” and then see- 





Avutrre having art cveidl at Baraquici: | 


ineto, sent a detachment agatist the 
Royalist General Peredes, ‘and 
command of it to Espindola. 
Aguirre, who was watching the success 
this detachment, saw the men min- 
ole in the enemy’s ranks instead of at- 
tacking them, and shouting * the king 
for ever.’ The last scene of this tragic 
drama is the death of the monster, who 


thie 


has played so distinguished a part in 
| the whole :— 


fort, and intended to complete his crimes 
by killing the tyrant, whose ready instru- 
ment he had been in so many murders ; 
but not finding him at hand, and thinking 
all delay dangerous, he hastened to join 
Paredes; and while Aguirre was outside 
of the fort, all the others, who were now 
only ihose whom he suspected, and kept 
under watch, got outby a door which had 
been closed Ups» but which they broke 
through. One alone, of all the Mara- 
nones, remained by Agulrre’s side; it was 
Llamoso: none of these wretches had ex- 
ceeded him in guilt, but he was faithfal to 


the last to the tyrant whom he had sworn 


toserve. Aguirre asked him why he also 


lid uot ga to enjoy the king he 


¢ pardon; 


vay 4 


a ee 


es 





' fessions, 


. governor, 
of 
‘Juan de Aguirre still remained in the | 





ing Paredes himself, he added, ‘ Sir 
Ca inp-master, you are a cavalier; I be- 
seech you let the terms be kept with me, 
for 1 Lave things to communicate which 
are of importance to the king's s service.’ 

But his own men cried out that it was for 
the Camp-master’s honour to cut off his 
head before the governor came up, upon 
which, two of these Maranones were or- 
dered to shoct Juan de Chaves and 
Christoval Galindo are said to have put 
themselves forward for this service, that 
Aguirre might not have time to make con- 

. which would show how greatly 
they were cated in the atrocities that 
had been committed. ‘The tirst. shot 
made only a slant wound: ‘that’s badly 
done,” said he; the second he received 
in his breast, and exclaiming, ‘this will 
do,’’ fell, and died im mediately. Custo- 
dio Hernandez, a wretch who had en- 
joyed his favour, then cut otf his head, 
and taking it by the long hair, carried it 
to the governor, in hopes of obtaining 
some thing by such a service, 

‘Paredes then advanced to meet the 
trailing after him the banners 
the rebels. ‘he governor ordered 
Aguirre’s daughter to be buried in the 
or eh his vwn body was quartered, 
and the ¢ t up by the way- “side. 


him. 


bitdtds 


arters set wu! 
lis head was sent to ‘Vocu yo, and ex pos- 
ed in an iron cave. When Pedro dSiinon 
wrote, the skull was still remaining; bts 
banners also were preserved in that city, 
and the robe, gown, aod kirtle of yellow 
silk which his daueliter had on whea she 
was Sidin, real by the dagger, and stained 
with bloc rd. Ti uc pe ople of Me rida and 
of Valencia, who were in the camp, pete 
tioned cach for one of his banners, as a 
memorial of their loyal services; each 


had a hand of the trmtor given them m- 
stead, which they bore av ay on the point 
ofalance. These tr ophies became offen- 


sive On tue Wey, the Ove Wai turown ints 
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the river Motatan, the other cast to the 
dogs. ‘The banners were taken to Spain 
by Paredes, who hung them over his fa- 
ther’s monument. The house in which 
he was born was pulled down, as having 
been the birth-place of a traitor, and 
monument was erected on the spot, to re- 
cord his crimes and his fate.’ 

The promise given to the Mara- 
nones, was observed by Collado with 
the most rigid honour; but in the en- 
suing year, orders came from Madrid 
to send them all prisoners to Spain. 
Some of them had time to secure them- 
selves, and others were taken and exe- 
cuted. Aguirre, whose crimes made a 
deep impression upon the people of 
Venezuela, is still spoken of in those 
countries as El Tyrano, the tyrant, and 
it is believed by the people that his 
troubled spirit still wanders over the 
sceues of his guilt, in the form of that 
fiery vapour “which is frequently seen 
in the island of Margarita, and in the 
plains of New Andalusia, and which is 
to this day called the soul of the ty- 
runt. . 

Such was the expedition of Orsua, 
and such the crimes of Aguirre, a tale 
too horrible even for a melo-drama, and 
not to be conteuplated in reality with- 
out shuddering. Mr. Southey, who 
has dilated on the subject c onsiderably, 
has certainly not lessened the effect by 
his narration, whieh is in many parts 
quite dramatic, 

94> 


Napoleon and other 
Samuel Gower, Esq. 
Loudon, 1820. 

‘STANDING, as I now do, on the thresh- 

old of public opinion, I cannot say I feel 

any fears for my reception ; the deeds of 
the provident should reward themselves. 

The poems that are marked with figures | 

devote to posterity ; of the rest, some to 

chance—more to oblivion.’ 

Such is the modest declaration of 
Mr. Gower in the commencement of 
his preface; what chance his produc- 
tions huve of the destination he assigns 
them, we Shall be able to show by-and- 
by. We confess we have seldom ven- 
tured on any work with greater reluc- 
tance than on this; we have had it in 
our hands at least a dozen times, and 
laid it down again, exclaiming, ¢ We'll 
have none o’nt;’ buat at last found our- 
selves so fairly beset that we could not 
avoid it. This will, perhaps, appear 
strange to many of our readers 5 but 
the cry of § copy’ by a printer’s devil is 
imperative, as, according to the old pro- 
verb, ‘we needs must when the Devil 
drives.” 

But we commenced with Mr. Gower’s 


Poems. By 
8v0. pp. 150. 








ge 


Preface, and, as it isthe most amusing 
part of his work, (for bad poetry is sel- 
dom amusivg,) we shall not leave it 
yet. Tle tells us that some of his 
friends have palmed on him the attri- 
butes of his Napoleon, and yet he 
doubts that Napoleon himself will like 
his sounets. We doubt it, indeed! 
but he consoles himself for this suppos~ 
ed neglect of Bonaparte to his poetic 
genius, by telling us, that *¢ the 
thoughts of men like him [ Napoleon, 
not Mr. Gower] are only to be comfort- 
ably endured in their remoter results ;’ 
and ‘in illustration of this,’ he trans- 
forms two lines of bad poetry into half 
a page of dull prose. Mr. Gower ac- 
knowledges his has been a very daring 
attempt, eB ut,’ says he, and who can 
withhold their admiration of his mo- 
desty, ‘though notorious deliquia of 
thought as well as of expression are ace 

know ‘ledged occasionally to intervene, 
the authors of the Koran have no where 
given so magnificent an idea of their 
prophet, as the three paragraphs [son- 
nets] above alluded to, afford of Napo- 
leon, had nothing else been said be- 
sides those paragraphs written.” One 
extract more from the preface, and we 
have done :— 

‘The Miscellaneous Poems require no 
further remark than that the Queen Eli- 
zabetii is not the Elizabeth of Kenilworth, 
but the dust and ashes of what she once 
was, and dying, as was thought, of a bro- 
ken heart ;—and that, with regard to sa- 
tire, | will be quiet if they’ letme alone ; 
—it not, when alittle older and more ill- 
natured, they who misbehave may have 

cause to wish mein heaven. 


‘One thing more remains, indeed, gen- 
tle reader, who hast been faithful to me to 
the end of this preface, for I won’t end 
in this surly way; it is all affectation—the 
more shame for—no matter— 


‘Whichever way [ turn,a barrier of 


linpassable gates at present frowns before 
me, through which [ cannot pass; but | 
hope to, pass them—and in the mean- 
while beg of every reader not to hang or 
drown himself till this time next year, by 
which time—wherever | may have met 
with happiness, whoever he 1 is, he shall be 
made to share it with me.’ 


The poems (for so the author calls 


thein,) entitled Napoleon, consist of 


eighteen different pieces, eight of which 
are among those which Mr. Gower de- 
votes to posterity ; it would be unfair 
in quoting not to give him a chance, 


and, therefore, we select the first of 


those chosen productions, Napoleon’s 


Address to Josephine :— 
‘ Well, sorceress, would’st thou see my soul 
unbent ‘— 
To be in all my purposes unknown, 
In all my plans uncouncill’d and alone, 








My glory is—my fame’s high sacrament : 
My heart to beauty never to have lent, 
Nor ever risk’d for love my peerless throne, 
My character still searchlessly my own,— 
My pride. Ofthis I never shall repent. 
So, fair Delilah, of my strength unshorn 
I live—and mean to live—the hate and fear, 
Orlove—no matter which, of men. To scorn 
Their praise or censure is ny shield and spear, 
Illustiiously friendless and forlorn, 
Thus won I kingdoms.—More thou may’st 
not hear.’ 


If our readers understand this 
wretched jargon, we shall be happy; 
for ourselves, we candidly confess that 
we can neither make § fish aor flesh of 
it.’ 

The * Miscellaneous Poems,’ of 
which nearly one half are also devoted 
to posterity, consist of pieces which, 
we are told, are in imitation of the styles 
of Byron, Southey, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Ben Johnson, Shakespeare, &c, 
Of the similatriy, let the following 
extracts, froma ‘ Soliloquy of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ in imitation (what treason 
against the majesty of the great bard !) 
of Shakespeare, bear witness : — 

‘No! Ican never rest an hour in peace— 

Yon dunce | made a bishop of last year 

Advising me—confound his impudence ! 

By G—d! but il unfrock him if he dares 

Monition me again—and then these wretches, 

Who just because they've learnt to write and 
1ead— 

(1 wish I were a Papist for a fortnight, 

To Smithfield some of them) suppose they're 


able 
To think forsooth about affairs of state.’ 
* - * * 


‘ But for these citizens—they never buy 
A hoop to thatch in an unwieldy wile, 
But they must talk of taxes — 
If they choose 
To dress their calves-heads up as if they were 
queens, 
They ought to pay for it—somebody must pay, 
And theyre untit to rule—afraid to fight, 
And growing too luxurious to work, 
And little given to praying for themselves-= 
And where God is not—as in many a land 
Of Romish darkness—there the Devil is— 
And there assassins, as in ltaly=— 
(A land the righteous scorn of God and man!)’ 


This is another of the precious pro- 
detions which Mr. Gower thinks will 
be immortal; but no wonder, forif a 
man has the insanity to print such 
trash, it ought not to excite surprise 
that he is in love with it. After the 
threat Mr. Gower holds out tn the pre- 
face, we may be suspected of temerity 
in daring to provoke his ire; but we can 
honestly assure him, that his work 1s 
the most wretched production that ever 
came under our notice; and, as he 
candidly confesses, ‘the sooner the 
chaff of a man’s productions is blowa 
away the better,’ he surely cannot feel 
offended in subjecting his performances 
to the fan of criticisin. 
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Letters on Ancient History ; exhibiting 
a Summary View of the History, 
Geography, Manners, and Customs 
of the Assyrian, Babylonian, Median, 
Persian, Egyptian, Israelitish, and 
Grecian Nations. By Anne Wil- 


sou. Third Edition. l2mo. pp. 
312. London, 182}. 


Tue work before us having already 
received the stamp of public favour, 
we have pleasure in noticing the im- 
provements of the present edition, 
which seem to consist chiefly in adopt- 
ing the plan of adding questions at the 
end of each letter, for the purpose of 
examining the reader upon its most 
prominent points; this addition has 
been made avowedly from the success 
of the plan in Pinnock’s Histories of 
England, Greece, and Rome, and is 
certainly well suited to impress the 
memory and assist the scholar in self- 
examination. We consider the editor's 
comments on the study of history, in 
the preface, neat and judicious, and 
shall, therefore, subjoin an extract :— 

‘A knowledge of Ancient History car- 
ries us back to primeval ages, triumphs 
over time, opens to us the experience of 
antiquity, and introduces us to those great 
and distinguished personages whose ac- 
tions will ever be held up to admiring 
posterity as worthy of imitation; while 
it presents us with innumerable instances 
of misguided ambition and lawless vio- 
lence, which ought to serve as beacons to 
warn us of the tatal consequences of de- 
viating from the principles of honour, 
truth, and justice. —_In short, the true use 
of history is to enable us to profit by the 
experience of those who have gone before 
us, to avoid their errors and prejudices, 
and so to regulate our actions that they 
may best conduce towards our individual 
happiness and the important ends of hu- 
manity.’ 

And again,—* The study of history is 
no less asource of amusement than in- 
struction. What argument can be ad- 
vanced—what anecdote related—what 
conversation entered upon—wherein a 
knowledge of history will not come sea- 
sonably to our aid; atfording either vali- 
dity to our assertions or illustration to our 
arguments ; rendering the most common- 
place subjects interesting, and furnishing 
us with the means of enriching the most 
barren topics of discourse !’ 

The editor further remarks, that the 
epistolary style has been preferred, in 
order to narrate in the most familiar 
language, those important events which 
demand attention, and that ‘a plain 
Wnvarnished tale’ has been throughout 
attempted,—The work is particularly 
Suited for youth, and merits the atten- 
i of all who are engaged in educa- 
lon, 
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Calthorpe, ou Reversde Fortune. 


In a recent number we mentioned that 
the novel of ‘Calthorpe, or Fallen 
Fortunes,’which, it will be remembered, 
we noticed favourably and at some length 
a few months back, had already been 
translated into French and reprinted in 
America, QOur opinion of the work 1s 
on record, and we are only induced 
again to advert to it in order to make a 
few remarks on the French translation, 
which is now before us. 

The translator of the novels ascribed 
to Sir Walter Scott, under whose au- 
spices €Calthorpe’ has appeared in 

aris, has acquired a great reputation 

among his countrymen by Ins efforts 
in this way, and the address with which 
he has got over the greatest difficul- 
ties in the way of rendering an English 
work into French, entitle him to the 
applause he has received. He well 
understands that a translation must 
not, in every instance, be strictly lite- 
ral, and he frequently makes use of 
bold equivalents with success. But 
occasionally he takes upon himself to 
alter the arrangement of the original,— 
to omit and to add to his author. He 
seems rather anxious to guard against 
too much decoration. Where the au- 
thor indulges in a figure, he is in seve- 
ral instances cut short by his transla- 
tor. For example, Brinkman says, in 
the English,— 

‘It was midnight; a storm raged with- 
out, and the winds were alternately heard, 
now hoarse and loud as the thunder of 
heaven—now soft and sad as the sigh of a 
dying infant.’ 

This is rendered very different :— 

‘ Il etoit minuit, et le bruit du tonnerre 
et des vents se faisoit alternativement en- 
tendre.’ 

When Henry flies to tell Loutsa, 
who isat her devotions, that her father 
is less culpable than he supposed him 
to be, the author makes him say, apo- 
logizing for interrupting her,— 

‘Such tidings I could not withhold ; 
but anticipating that beaming smile of vir- 
tuous joy, I have ventured even to arrest 
your devotions, as the bold patriarch of 
old, to gain a blessing, scrupled not to de- 
tain for a moment an angel from his 
God.’ 

The translator leaves out this and 
the description of Louisa, aud merely 
says that Henry hastened to undeceive 
her, and the reader can best imagine 
the joy with which his intelligence was 
received, 

The author makes Practical play 
off some indecorous pranks, but ts 
careful to avoid the disgusting. “The 


translator, in giving the sentences which 
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the player writes on the dusty move- 
ables in Bandy Juliet’s parlour, in- 
dulges in a grossness which is at,once 
bad in itself, and wholly unlike the 
original, Immediately after, he adds 
more than a page which is purely his 
own, and sends Practical back to the 
house of Sir James Denville, after the 
escape, for a portmanteau, for vo other 
purpose than to make the hero more 
comfortable on his journey from Der- 
byshire to London, than the author 
cared to render him. 

One alteration he has made, which ts 
decidedly an improvement. Le Blun, 
in the original, cut five buttons from 
his gaiters, each of which furnished an 
English guinea to pay for a dinner 
and other refreshments at Duber. 
The translator wakes him take off but 
one button, which contains a forty 
franc piece. With Le Blun’s French 
ideas of cheapness, this is undoubtedly 
more probable than the production of 
a larger suin. 

Expert as the translator must be, 
from the practice he has had, and ele- 
gantly faithful as he is in most places, 
it is laughable to see how little idioma- 
tical peculiarities sometimes mislead 
one so competent to read our language. 
Where the manager is told that he 
might aspire to personate ‘ The Jack of 
Clubs,’ the translator is completely 
baffled, and he renders the valet de 
treffles * Jack de Club,’ evidently mis- 
led by the meaning attached to the 
word club in other cases. 

We cannot enlarge on this subject, 
or there are other peculiarities which it 
might be amusing to point out. Jus- 
tice requires that we should state the 
principal scenes are translated with 
spirit and closeness to the original. It 
is curious to infer the different tastes 
of the two countries from the changes 
made. We see that the translator, for 
the satisfaction of French readers, has 
thought it necessary to marry Henry 
aud Louisa. he English author felt 
that this would be rather too bold an 
experiment, and contented himself with 
pointing to that event, us one which 
might take place at a futare period, 
and then dropped the curtain, that his 
hero might not be seen united to the 
daughter of one so stained by crime as 


Brinkinan. 
———>+§ > >o—— 


Anecdotes of Exile. 
[rom the twenty-second Part of the 
Percy Anecdotes, which is devoted to 
Exile, and coutains a good partrait of 
Bonaparte, we select the two following 
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anecdotes, both rel: iting to the family 
of the Stuarts :-— 
© Dundee’s Officers. —W her King Wil- 


liam was advised to send 
troops to Scotland, after the defeat of 
Killicranky, he said, ‘* It was needless, 
the war ended with Dundee’s life.” The 
observation was just; for though the 
Highland army descended into the low 
countries of Scotland, under the Generals 
Buchan and Cannon, and were engaged 


in several actions, yet these actions were 
indecisive; and, after two languid cain- 
paigns, a peace was concluded. The 


had been surrendered 
some time before by the Duke of Gor 
don, whom the superiority of Dundee’s 
genius was no longer at hand to direct. 
But the duke, in the manner of his. sur- 
render, preserved the « ignit vy of his rank 
and of his ie said, ** he had 
so much confidence in : e descendant s of 
James J. thatthough he must insist ona 
pardon for his gartison, he would stipu- 
late no. terms for himself.’ Upon the 
peace with the Hiphlanders, the common 
men retired to their homes, but many of 
their officers were, in consequence of a 
capttniation, landed in France. 

ese officers while in 


castle of Edinburgh 


ancestors, 


‘‘lLhe conduct of th 
evile, was worthy of the happiest days of 
Athens or Sparta. he oflicers were a 
hundred and fifty in number, all of ho- 
nourable birth \ttached to their chief- 
tains and to each other ii their political 
principles, only to blame, yet glorying in 
them. Upon their arrival in T’rance, 
pensians were assigned to them by the 
trench king. But upon the conclusion of 
the civil war, these pensions were with- 


drawn, because the object no longer ex- 
isted tor which they had been given. 


Finding themselves, therefore, a load 
upon the late King, whose finances could 
scare cely suffice for himself, they petition- 
ed that prince for leave to form them- 
selves Into a company of private sentinels, 
as king no other favour, than we they 
might be permitted to choose their own 


officers. Jamesassented. ‘They violet 
to St. Cieumalcs to be reviewed by him, 


before they were incorporated into the 
French army. A tew days after they 
came, they posted. themselves in accou- 
trements borrowed from a French regi- 
nent, and drawn up in | order, in a place 
through which he was to pass us he went 
to the chase, an amusem ent of which he 


became passionately fond aiter the loss of 


his ku He asked who they were? 
and was surprised o find that they were 
the same men with whom, in garbs better 
suited to their ranks, he had the day bke- 
fore conversed with at his levee. Struck 
own amusement, 
contrasted with the misery of those who 
(fering for him, he returned pen- 
‘bhe day he reviewed 


erar 1} 


of his 


were St 
sive tothe palace. 


tien), ne p: 


ht s pocks hook everv gentleman’s name 
in ' gave him his thanks in particular, and | 
then vemoaving to the tront, bowed to the 
body with tia \lies ur 


al great b dy of 
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dway, still thinking honour 
not done them, he returned and bowed 
again, but burst into tears. The body 
kneeled, bent their heads and eyes sted- 
fastly upon the ground, and then starting 
up at once, passed him with the usual ho- 
nours of war,as if it was only a common 
review they were exhibiting. They were 
sent from thence to the frontiers of Spain, 
a march of nine hundred miles on foot, 
Wherever they passed, they were receiv- 
ed with tears by the women, and with ad- 
miration by the men. ‘T hey were always 
the foremost in battle, and the last in re- 
treat. Of all the troops in the service, 
they were most obedient to orders. ‘Twice 
only they disobeyed; the first time was at 
the siege of Roses, where they had fallen 
into diseases, and been ordered to quit 
the camp for their recovery; but they de- 
layed to obey, until they had sent a re- 
monstrance to Marshal Noailles against 
what they termed an affront. The se- 
cond instance of their inattention was upon 
the following occasion: the Germans had 
made a lodgment in an island in the 
Rhine; the French, from an opinion that 
the river was impassable without boats, 
had ordered a number for the passage 
Among other troops intended for the ser- 
vice, this company was ordered to keep a 
station opposite to the island, until the 
boats should arrive. But finding, upon ex- 
amination, . _— though diffie ult, not 
inp assable, *, acco: ding to the cus- 
tom of the Hight ATE ety in w ading through 
rivers, joined their hands together; en- 
tered the river ina line with its current, 
the strongest men in the upper part, and 
the weakest in the under, so th: it those 
who were highest up the stream broke all 
its force; and thus, with their arms and 
clothes on their shoulders, they passed to 
the island in the sight of both armies on 
the opposite banks, and drove ten times 
their number from the lodgment. The 
French cried out in admiration, ‘« A gen- 
tleman, in whatever station, Is sull a gen- 
“© Le genti/homme est loujours 
The place is called l’Isle 
d’cosse to this day. 

‘ All collective human virtues are sul- 
lied with the sel@shness of individuals. 
The officers to whom they had yielded 
their independence, and whom they had 
chosen to command their equ als, cheated 
them of their pay, poor as it was, of their 
clothes, and of the presents which the 
generous had sent them. ‘The French, 
inattentive to their patience, fatigues, and 
services, sent ca, from the frontiers of 
Spain, to Alsace, a march as long as the 
fermer. In this route their clothes fell to 
tatters. After they pas sed L yous, the couns 
try was coverec 1 with snow; they often 
Wi ante ed the necessaries ot life : ; yet nO 
com paints were heard amongst them, €X- 
cept for the suiferines of him whom they 
accounted their soverc ign, 

‘After six years’ service, they 

broke, when the peace was ¢ oncluded, on 
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out any provision made for them. At that 
time only sixteen of them had survived 
the fate of their companions, and of these, 
only four arrived in Scotland, to give 
warning by their ex ample to their coun- 
trymen, though to too many of them in 

vain, to di strust for ever the promises and 
flatteries of France.’ 

‘The Pretender —When the last effort 
of the exiled House of Stuart to recover 
the threne of Great Brifain, had been de- 
feated by the fatal battle of Culloden, the 
Pretender was surrounded by armed 
troops, who chased him from hiil to dale, 
from rock to cavern, and from shore ta 
shore. Sometimes ™ lurked in caves 
and cottages, without attendants, or any 
other support but that which the poorest 
peasant could supply. At others, he was 
rowed in fishing-bouts, from isle to isle, 
ainong the Hebrides, and often in sight of 
his pursuers. kor some days he travelled 

in woman’s attire yandeven passed through 
the inidst of his enemies unknown. Un- 
derstanding that his disguise was disco- 
vered, he assumed the habit of a travel 
ling mountaineer, and wandered about 
among the woods and heaths with a mat- 
ted beard, and squalid looks, exposed to 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue, and in contin- 
ual danger of being discov rered. 

‘It is astrong proof the integrity of the 
Scottish peas santry , that he was ~ob liged to 
trust his life to the fidelity of fifty indivi- 
duals, many of whom were in the lowest 
paths of fife; and although they knew 


that a price of 30,0001. was set upon his 
head, and that by betraying him they 
should) gain wealth and “affluence, yet 


they disdained the thought of obtaining 
riches on such terms, and ministered to 
his necessities with the utmost zeal and 
fidelity, even at the hazard of their own 
destruction. 

‘In the course of these peregrinations, 
he was more than once hemmed in by brie 
pursuers, in such a manner as seemed to 
preclude all possibility of escaping, yet 
he was never abandoned by hope or pre- 
sence of mind; he still found some expe- 
dient that saved him from 
death, and through the whole course of 
his distresses, he maintained the most sur- 


pris ing equanimity and good humour. 


At length, a privateer of 5t. Malo, 
hired by the vounger Sheridan and some 
other Irish adherents, arrived in Loch- 


ranpach: and on the 28th of September, 
this unfortunate prince embarke din the 
habit which he wore for disguise. His 
eye was hollow, his vieage wan, and his 
constitution gre satly impaired | by famine 
and fatigue. Ile was accompanied by 
Cameron of JLochiel, and his brother, 
witha few other exiles. “They set sail for 
France ; and aiter having passed unseen, 
by means of a thick fog, through a British 
squadron commiat nded by Adiniral Les- 
tock, and being chased by two English 
ships of war, arriy ed in safe ty at Rose au, 


ear Morlaix, in Bretagne. 
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prace and misfortune. His heart, that 
had been proud of his exalted lineage, 


was broken; his bigh and chivalrous spirit | 


was entirely subdued; and trom the 
time of his leaving Se otland, all his acts 
are those of a man driven to desperation. 

‘[t isa fact, thouzh often doubted until | 


| 


the recent pt ublic: ttionof Dr. King’s Anec- | | 


dotes, that the Pretender was in Engl. and | 
in the year 1750. ‘The impatience of his 
friends who were in exile, had formed a 
scheme which was impracticable; but al- 
though it had been as feasible as they had 
represented it, yet no preparation had 
been made, nor was any thing ready to 
carry it into execution. Ile was soon 
convinced that he had been deceived; 

and, therefore, after a stay in London of | 
five days only, he returned tothe continent. | 

‘Dr. King, who was one of the staunch- 
est adherents of the Pretender, and who 
had many interviews, as well as a constant 
correspondence with him for some years, 
draws a very unfavourable character of 
him, after the failure of his enterprise had 
blasted all his hopes, and he had acquired 
vices in his misfortunes which he never 
alterwards overcome. 

‘ He had not,’ says the dector, ‘ made 
the belles lettres, or any of the finer arts, 
his study, which surprised me much, con- 
sidering his preceptors, and the noble op- 
portunities he must always have had in 
that nursery, of all the elegant and liberal 
arts and science. IL never heard him ex- 
press any noble or benevolent sentiments, 
the certain indications of a great soul and 
a good heart ; or discover any sorrow or 
compassi on for the sufferings of so many 
worthy men who had suffered in his 
cause. But the most odious part of his 
character is his Jove of money, a vice 
which [ do not remember to have been 
imputed by our historians to any of his 
ancestors, and is the certain index of a 
base and little mind. I know it may be 
urged, that a prince in exile ought to be 
an economist; and so he ought ; “but ne- 
vertheless, his purse should be always 
open, as long as there is any thing in it, to 
relieve the necessities of his friends and 
adherents. King Charles the Second, 
during his banishment, would have shared 
the last pistole in his pocket with his little 
family. But L have known this gentle- 
man, with two thousand louis d’ors in his 

strong box, pretend he was in great dis- 
tress, mand borrow money from a lady in 
Paris, who was rot in afiluent circum- 


stances. Llis most faithful servants, who 
had clos sely attended him in all his 
difficulties, — were ill rewarded. ‘Two 


Frenchmen, who had left every thing to 
follow his fortune, who had been sent as 
couriers through h ralf Furope, and execut 

ed their commissions with great punctuali- - 
ty and exactness, were suddenly dis- 
charged m1 ry any faults imputed to 
them, or any recompense for their past 
service, To this spirit of avarice, may be 
added his insolent manner of treating his 
immediate dependants, very unbe coming 
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we might be vadlaied from him, if ever 
he acquired sovereign slg SirJ. Har- 
rington and Col. Goring who suffered 
themselves ‘to be imprisone d with him, ra- 
ther than desert him, when the rest of his 
‘family and attendants fled, were after- 
wards obliged to quit kis service on ac- 
count of his illiberal behaviour. 

‘When his father died at Rome, in 
1766, Charles demanded to be recognized 
as King of England, in the same manner 
that his father had been; but the congre- 
gation established by the Pope tor decid- 
Ing on the manner in which he was to be 
received and treated, declared that the 
sovereign pontilf had too many measures 
'to keep with England, on account of the 
Roman Catholics in the British dominions 
in Europe and America, to acknowledge 
him King of Great Britain. 

‘Orders were accordingly 
no person should presume to give the ti- 
tle of hing, to the Chevalier Charles. 
This order, however, was neglected, 
rather disobeyed, by the friars of San To- 


given, that 


| maso delli Inglesi, who hadacollege for the 


education of knglish Roman Catholics, the 
Scotch College, and the two Irish convents; 
who all, on four successive days, thought 
fit to receive him with that kind of cere- 
mony which is only usual towards the 
Pope and crowned heads. Ilis holiness, 
when inforined of the circumstance, ban- 
ished the superiors of all those colleges 
and convents from Rome 

In passing through this part, we. 
could not help observing how much it 
confirms an observation of Lord Po- 
linebroke, that toa rational mind ba- 
vishment is not a severe punishinent ; 
the exile excites so much sympathy, 
that it goes far to compensate for the 


loss of home. 
—ev 


The New Union Spelling Book or Bri- 
tish Youths’ First Instructor, being 
a Plain and Easy Guide to Spelling 
and Reading, containing the Beau- 
ties of Dilworth, Fenning, and Vyse. 
By Horatio Murray. pp. 144. Lon- 
don, 1821. 

Tuts spelling-beok is printed with a 

bold type, and contalis numerous cuts 
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Original ‘Communications. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT THE CaP OF, 
GouoD HopPt 
Cape Town, May 31, 1821. 
My Dear Frienn,— After sixteen 


mouths interval of suspense, and may [ 
sax anxious doubt, | learn that, in 
September last, [ had fricnds who cast 
a thought on the uncertain destiny of 
*, *., and offered a wish and fervent 
prayer for success to his enterprise. 

| had expected early in the present 
year to have my bones given to ma- 
nure the barren fields ot Africa; but 
have been spared to struggle with ad- 
versity a little longer. I am _ now, 
thank Heaven, in tolerable health, and 
no way low in Spirits, although my 
prospects are destroyed as a medical 
man; aud as a farmer, I am without 
ground to cultivate, or skill to eulti- 
vate it, if in my possession. No pro- 
fessional man can succeed here uuless 
he possesses some portion of indepen- 
dent property, or is ou half pay from 
the army or navy ; such inen do well, 
but all others fail. General merchants 
and fariners, wtih mechanics, who des 
pend on these two for employ, aud 
boys ulso may insure success, ‘There 
are already too many medical prac- 
titioners here, and the Dutch, who are 
very uumerous, prescribe for them- 
selves. Lam, therefore, an unsettled 
settler ; and, as Macbeth says, 1 be- 
lieve L shall very soon ‘ throw physic 
to the dogs.’ 

The original mode of dividing the 
landsis by time instead of measurement ; 
the hours are generally formed at dis- 
tunces, increasing from half hours oa 
horseback, and from the intervention 
of high mountalus, it frequently oc- 
curs, “that places within pistol shot of 
each other, in actual distance, can- 
not be visited in less than one or two 
hours, unless a buboon Were the cou- 


descriptive principally of the reading ; | Mer: o these there are enough, could 
the words are well arranged, and though | W€ Make any use of them. t have 
we are not certain that the Leauties of | ™e&b on the road, twenty to fifty at 
Dilworth, Feuning, and Vyse, are bere- | 4 “Mes they always scamper to 
in exhibited, yet the contents are such | the hei: ghts of the rocks, — 
as are well calculated to engage a/©¥elY |” here surround us, and thea 


child’s attention, while they wii! very 
much facilitate its progress in education. 
We advise the publisher, in lis second 
edition, to substitute matter of nore 
permanent and general utility for the 
‘poem’ whichis printed on the lust page. 
—On what authority does Mr. Murray 
spell center for * centre,’ and intro luce e 


&} participles as a words? dying, for 
Ces! 7 


iG C023 der oy tls. Se 


ystasltce : Zeb 


ope of them turns round to watch the 
motions of the intruder, bei, a 
noise somewhat like the barkine of a 
dog, only louder aud more toot ule 
ways when at rest, the y have one set as 
a watch, and should he fil to give 


> 
notice of any approach, he receives a 


hearty thrushing from the company or 


family. Of other animals and venom- 
cus rertiles I nees not write ; they are 


~ 
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dread of 
they 


very abundant, and are the 
the farmers for the rain which 
create, 

To convince you that I do not wholly 
Mis-spe ‘nd my time, since here I have 
acquired sufficient Lnowledec of Dutch 
to be able toread the ‘ Death of Abel,’ 
n the original language, which I find 
m yvenera! ts much finer ‘than the Eng- 
lish translation, It was singular that 
parts of my letter * were again tran- 
scribed from the public papers, and 
read tome from an epistle by a gentle- 
man here, which he had received from 
the farthest part of Ireland, Nov. o1 
Dec. : this assured we you were in ex- 
istence, * * * * * # 

I will trespass on you officially to 
communicate to the Literary Chroni- 
cle the following 


Histor of the Colonization of Clanwil- 
fiam District of Tullagh, Cape of 
Good Hope. 


Own tle Ist of May, 1820, the Fanny, | 


transport, contalaing the parties of 
John Ingram, Esq. and twenty-six are 
ticled men, with their families, in all 
sixty-nine persons; Captain Thomas 
Butler and his twelve families; and 
Captain Walter Syunot, with ten fami- 
lies, anchored in Simmon’s Bay, and 
rejoined the Kast Indian, which had 
en board Mr. Parker and seventy-six 
families. Vhis-gentleman had, in Lon- 
don, presented a plan to government 
for forming a new sea-port town at the 
mouth of the Nysna, to be called * New 
Cork,’ as may be seen by referring to 
some of the London papers of Aucust 
and September, 1849. In consequence 
he received letters, recommending the 
government of this colony to comply 
as far as possible with his wishes; but 
the parties on board the Fanny having 
no connection with him, had no expec- 
tations but of going to Algoa Bay, 


° 
* This very interesting document alluded to, 
is inserted in No, 69 of the Livera Y Chronicle, 
in which it first appeared, and was afierwards 
conveyed into several of the diurnal papers 
without the slightest acknowledgment (the 
Herald excepted).—* They Camere these matters 
better in France.” The Rerue Ene ye spediq uc 
which borrows from us less fre dy than many of 
our countrymen, ac ienssnalaites. s the obligation, 
in the following terms, which we confess are 
too flattering Son our modesty; and we cnily 
quote the passage in order to show how muc h 
our neigiibours the French surpass our English 
cotemporarics in liberality :-—*Ce 
parait depuis quelque tems, et auquel nous em- 
prunterons quelqueivis des articles, est entiere- 
ment consacie a tn litterature et aux beaux arts. 
fl contient des analyses d’ouvroges, des articles 
originaux, des apcr eurs, des morceaux 
de pocsic,entin les nouvelles des theatres, &e 
i} est iedioe, ——Vide fe: Lb: 
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which, they were informed by Lord 
Bathurst, was their destination, and 
had made their preparations according- 
ly—and, supposing the Nysna to be 
pre-occupied, his expectations were si- 
milar, But, to the disappointment of 
all parties, on prese nting their let- 
ters to Col. Bird, the Colanial Secre- 
tary, he informed them, the lands of 
the Nisna were the private property of 
George Rex, Esq. and, therefore, the 
vovernment, willing to locate the Irish 
parties distinc ‘tly from the others, had 
appointed them lands in Jan Deysel’s 
Valley, on the banks of the Ohi phant’s 
river. The remonstrances of Mr. In- 
gram and others, unconnected with 
Mr. Parker, were silenced by the as- 
surance that these lands were the most 
fertile in the whole colony, and that the 
river being navigable thirty miles up, 
offered a ready passage for produce to 
the Cape market. Mr, P. not ap- 
proving of an inland location, deter- 
mined on examining the place before 
he took his party up, and therefore 
proceeded over land, while we in the 
ships returned round Cape Point to 
Saldanha Bay, for debarkation. When 
Mr. P. rejoined us, the account he 
brought was by no means agreeable, 
as he declared the lands unequal to the 
support of half the persons destined ta 
be located thereon; and he inmimedi- 
ately remoustrated with the govern- 
ment, and positively refused to accept 
them. Captain Synnot and Captain 
Butler were inclined to do the same, 
but Mr. Ingram knowing that where 
Mr. P.’s speculations were thwarted, 
his judgment was not always good, 
said, * If we refuse the lands appoint- 
ed fur us without trying them, we can- 
not expect our views to be further gra- 
tilied, whereas, if, on trial, they prove 
deticient, | know the English govern- 
ment too well to suppose it will make 
us sufferers for \ lelding to its wishes; 
[am ready to land.’ This conduct 
influenced the others so far, that Cape 
tain B. followed lim the next | 
Captain S. on the following; and: 
great part of Mr. P.’s party a few > a 
afterwards. 

We were divided into four parties, 
of ten, twelve, twelve, and sixteen, ox- 
wagons, for the use of which it was 
civen us to understand, we were to pay 
alter the rate of two rix-dollars, or four 
shillings each waggon for every travel- 
ling hour; but it has never been de- 
manded. After 


seven days, we arrived at the promised 
but. 
owine with 


“land 


blow- 


found it no 
aud 


alas ! 
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ever, the time of our arrival (being the 
2nd of June), when vegetation wears 
its brightest hues, the ‘abundance of 
bushes and blossoms which every where 
abounded, gave the whole country a 
very pleasing appearance, especially 
when viewed at a small distance, and, 
therefore, when at daylight, and in the 
morning, we surveyed from the open 
plain (where we had arrived at mid- 
night), the oak trees spreading their 
luxuriant branches, and the orange 
trees displaying their golden fruit in 
the garden of the Drosdy, we were all 
delighted, for we had previously deter- 
mined to tind Jan Deysel’s Valley a 
beautiful place, and were unwilling to 
be disappointed. But, im less than a 
mouth, when the novelty had worn off, 
when we had examined every hill and 
dale more closely, and when we had 
conversed a Jittle with the old inhabi- 
tauts, we were obliged to own that all 
the lands given to one hundred and twen- 
ty-five families were not worth so many 
pounds, as from eight miles in length 
by two and a half to four in breadth, 
six hundred acres of arable land could 
not be obtained, and for each family to 
have a small garden, that dear object 
of independence which had tempted 
them to so great a distance from their 
native home, was impossible: on the 
portion allotted to me and my servant, 
[could uot have grown a cabbage, so 
[ left it where I found it and as I found 
it, except that L cut a walking stick 
from one of the wild almond trees, 
erowing in the Oliphant’s river, which 
runs by its side. 
We now found we had been sent 
here before government had received 
the report of the commissioner who had 
been to examine as to the extent and 
quality of the place, and that could the 
king err (for the colonial secretary 1s 
an almost despotic king here), he would 
have repented of what had been done ; 
indeed, a short time after our arrival, 
when Mr. P. positively refused the al- 
lotment offered him, an order was sent 
to the landrost, directing that, in case 
Mr. Parker did not accept the lands 
destined for his seventy-six families, 
they should be given in addition to Mr. 
[ngram’s, who has only twenty-seven! 
At length, in consequence of the re- 
peated complaints of Messrs. Parker, 
[neram, and Synuot, the latter received 
an addition of all land belonging to 
the Drosdy, excepting only the warden 
and about two acres before the house, 
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taining a sort of reproof for their impa- 
tience and dissatisfaction; but contain- 
ing an offer to remove them, or so many 
of them as chose to be removed to the 
Zwrireveld, their original destination, 
there to be victualled at the expense of 
the government until the next harvest 


(which must be at least eighteen 
months). This was accepted by two- 


thirds of Mr. Parker’s party, and Cap- 
tain Butler, with the whole of his men, 
and Mr. Ingram would also have gone, 
but, expecting to obtain the lands of 
Parker, he had commenced building, 
purchased timber, farming stock, and 
utensils, &c. &c., and the corn he had 
sown and the vegetables he had planted 
looked well, for all which he demand- 
ed to be repaid; but this demand was 
not listened to, and the only advantage 
he obtained was the land vacated by 
Capt. Butler, after paying this gentle- 
man four hundred rix dollars, for what 
had been done upon it during the two 
months he possessed it. 

Mr. Ingram, at this time, stood high 
in the governor's opinion, for his acti- 
vity and abilities, and several objects 
proposed by him for the benefit or con- 
venience of the settlers, were promoted, 
and his plans adopted; such as facili- 
tating matrimony and the appointinent 
of a magistrate of minor powers, in- 
tended to assist the Dutch in giving 
justice to the English, and also to act 
where admissible as arbitrator, or ra- 
ther umpire, between disputing par- 
ties; and on the minister receiving his 
appointment, he offered to build him a 
church and house, but on conditions 
which could not be complied with, un- 
til it received the sanction of the Go- 
vernment at home. He was also re- 
ceived as the friend of the landrost, 
and resided in the Drosdy’s house. 
All this awakened the jealousy of Capt. 
Synnot, between whom and Ingram a 
disagreement had existed from on board 
the ship, and who, with his wife and 
children, had hitherto resided at a 
farmer's, two hours and a half from 
his location, until a cottage could be 
furnished for their reception; this was 
nearly completed when he stopped its 
progress and rode off to Cape Town, 
made a piteous complaint, and was al- 
lowed an appointment of Special Heem- 
raod, or English Magistrate. About 
this time, early in October, the effects 
of the uncommon dryness of the sea- 
son began to display itself, as the 
brackish nature of some parts of the 
grounds had already done ; dissatisfac- 
tion became visible among Ingram’s 
men, who, seeing all benefit from their 





labours vanish,—that even the potatoe- 
bed, like the corn-field, would yield 
them no harvest, and hearing that good 
workmen might obtain high wages 
amongst the farmers, availed them- 
selves of any excuse for endeavouring 
to break the contract, under which 
they are bound to serve Mr. I. three 
years, The remaining members of 
Parker’s party also began to clamour 
at not having received a proper division 
of the settlement since the departure of 
the others, and which could not be 
made without the presence of their 
head, who had continued in Cape 
Town and its vicinity, annoying the 
Government with plans and proposi- 
tions equally vague and fruitless, until 
he was ordered to visit and do his duty 
by his party; this order he refused to 
obey, and, in consequence, a notice 
was served on him and them, that Go- 
vernment would no longer consider 
him head, but directed them to choose 
another, and that the district surveyor 
should, under the direction of the 
landrost and Capt. S., divide the 
lands among them; but this could not 
immediately be done, as the land-sur- 
veyor was not preseut, nor did he choose 
to return to his duty, so that, after a 
suspense of four months, a new one 
was appointed. The troubles and dis- 
content excited by these causes, was, 
by a little dexterous management, di- 
rected to annoy in the extreme the 
very worthy landrost, whose most anx- 
lous wish was to promote the interests 
of all parties and unite them in friend- 
ship, and who never exerted the rigour 
of law but with the greatest reluctance. 
Capt. Synnot is a man who, witha 
very specious outside, pursues the ob- 
jects of his comfort, interests, or am- 
bition, without fora moment regarding 
how far the comfort or interest of other 
persous are injured. Mr. Bergh is old, 
and perhaps a little indecisive in his 
proceedings. Government intimated, 
or at least Capt. S. reported, that if 
they could find an excuse for displac- 
ing him, he should have the appointe 
ment ; it therefore became his object 
to bring him into disgrace or to induce 
him to resign, and to one of these ends 
were all his endeavours directed. The 
landrost’s cattle were pounded, if they 
came on Capt. Synnot’s land, while his 
cattle were allowed to get food where 
they could find it,—and the landrost’s 
garden was the only place, until he 
had not a blade of vegetable to place 
upon his table. Such conduct, its ob- 
ject, and effect, was much easier seen 
and felt than it is described, and it 





raised to its height Mr. logram’s in- 
dignation and contempt, whose noble 
mind, ever disregardful of himself, is 
watching opportunities to benefit those 
around him, to relieve the distressed, 
to support the weak, and to free the 
oppressed ; and he was further stimu- 
lated to oppose it by feeling that the 
character of his country was injured 
thereby. This gentleman’s opposition 
being found in some measure effective, 
it became an object with the assailin 
party to lessen the regard which he had 
hitherto obtained from all parties: he 
was misrepresented to Government, 
which, without deigning to account 
for its conduct, cast him eff, 

In November, the corn harvest hav- 
ing failed almost throughout the colo- 
ny, from the excessive drought, but 
particularly in the district of Clan 
William, the Government found it 
necessary to supply the settlers with 
provisions, and sent a commissary to 
attend to their distribution, but, un- 
fortunately, chose for this purpose a 
man highly arrogant and self conceited, 
and destitute of those honourable prin- 
ciples or that polite education, which 
alone can render the society of such a 
person bearable ; add to this, he is a 
Dane, and in politics a rank radical. 
On his arrival, Mr. Ingram did every 
thing to facilitate the objects of Go- 
vernment,—and much was in his pow- 
er; but not being inclined to flatter 
the vanities of others, it was not long 
that he and the commissary could 
agree, especially as [pgram was a strong 
government-man, and his brother a 
lieutenant at the assailment of Copen- 
hagen; and another person, being de- 
sirous of causing or encouraging any 
disagreement between them, humoured 
the foibles of the aggressing; disputes 
arose in the end; such representations 
were made of Mr. I. to the Govern- 
ment, that he was ordered to quit the 
Drosdy House, where he had occupied 
u small sleeping room, and to reside 
on his lands, although they are not a 
pistol-shot distant ; and Capt. Synnot 
is allowed to reside off from his lands, 
and ina government building. The 
arbitrary nature of this order will be 
better understood, when it is known 
that Capt. S. has discharged nearly all 
his men, while Mr. Ingram, in obedi- 
ence with his instructions and condi- 
tions of his coming here, continues to 
relieve the whole of his mean, and even 
was receiving into his employ two of 
Mr. Parker’s and one of Capt, Syne 
not’s men, whom the one could not 
support, or the other had discharged, 
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in consequence of his large family, but 
arrived lately; as he did so, Mr. Com-_ 


missary discontinued issuing the go- 
vernment rations to these persons. 


and follow the 


These circumstances induced Mr. I. 
to write very warm letters to the Go-. 
vernmnent against the Commissary, and | 
demanding that his own character and — 


conduct should be investigated ; 


but | 


no notice being taken of this through | 


the regular channel, 
ing three Rictities. including, in all, 
seventeen persons, nearly in a state of 
starvation, and that provisions for them 
could not be purchased, wrote a very 
mdignant letter to the vovernment, 
marking it ‘private.’ For some ex- 
pressions this contains, he has been 
summoned to town, to answer, first, 
for writing and publishing a seditious 
hbel against the Government and cer- 
tain its civil servants ; but, after- 
wards, it was thought well to leave out 
the word ‘seditious,’ as his loyalty 
too well known, A complaint made 
by several of his men, some time ago, 
has also been taken up now, and forty- 
nine persons have been brought this 
immense distance, hoping to crush 
him by the weight of expenses and by 
the sentence which it is determined, if 
possible, to give against him, and stiz- 
matise his character before the repre- 
sentation he has sent to Lord Bathurst 
can be attended to. But, it seems, all 
is contrary to their expectations ;—he 
is not new to a court of law, and he 
clearly proves, that whatever happens 
from our location at Clanwilliam, it is 
the fault of those who sent us there, 
and must by them be answered for. 


Adieu. Your’sever, J. A. 
——=> +> pe — 
BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
My Dear ***,—Among several in- 
quiries, you desire to have a descrip- 


tion of Bartholomew Fair. First, then, 
imagine to yourself a large irregular 


built square, on each side of which are | 


with gilt ginger 
bread, representing kings in their | 
crowns and dolls in their teens; 1D 
which all kinds of stationery, turnery, | 
confectionery, haberdashery, and ima- 
gery are to be sold. 


booths, decorated 


he at length, see- | 


| tors, 


pocket-handkerchief lost, and you 
have escaped insult for the lack of el- 
bow-room. Well, muster up courage 
visitors ‘where they 
lead the way,’ and you will presently 
be found in the centre of a confused 
mass of people of both sexes and all 
descriptions. ‘The din of trumpets, 
and almost all other wind and string 
instruments, will fill your ears with 
discord and your eyes with wonder, 
while you lift them at the elevated 
troops, courts, and assemblies of ac- 
posture-masters, mountebanks, 
conjurors, ventriloquists, ejuestrians, 
tumblers, and jugglers. 
granted, that you are witnessing the 


better parts of the performances free of | 
expense ; for, of what is called fan and | they are called. 


drollery, wit, satire, and cajollery, the 
most is displayed ¢ to their elegant and 
fashionable audience,’ as a metropoli- 
tan play-bill would word it,—outside, 
Ona platform, you may witness the 
‘Coronation!’ without a five or fifty 
guinea ticket. [I cannot convey an idea 

of this splendid pageant ; but it is a 
mock-heroic, tragico-comico, proces- 
sion, Naturally enough, some gawky 
and dumpty herbwomen, as good, per- 
haps, as their originals, for both, you 
know, were suitably painted; whether 
Aurora and Flora had a hand in this, 1s 
another question; then the earls’ nar- 
shals, and afterwards follows a coronet 
of the Queen, carried ona cushion by a 
most beautifully bewitching creature ; 
next, a dozen officers of state—tlhie 
champion keeps their rear, mounted on 
leg-back, and armed cap-a-pie. My 
conscience, how his tin armour shines 
in the gorgeous display of royalty ! Su- 
perb! = superbly brilliant, indeed! 
Then the crown of the King, the scep- 
tre, with other regalia; and, undera 
canopy, majesty itself! How gracious- 
ly this royal monarch smiled on the 
people! ‘It was really delectable to 
witness his condescension! Then fol- 
lowed the high prelate, his grace the 





At the back of | tion. 


Arch-bishop of Canterbury, ‘and other 
hishops in their gowns and wigs; the 
| Spanish ambassador, with a long train 
| of nobility, or rather substitute, modili- 

ty. Harlequin, clown, and pantaloon, 

‘closed this gratifying national recrea- 
What pleased ine best,—as 


these booths are tables, baskets, small | soon as the princely train had_ pas- 


carts, and planks, all full of, or laden | 


with, fruits of the season, among which | 
oysters are enumerated. After going 
once round, and being driven at a 
slow pace in a motley group, think , 
yourself exceedingly happy, if 
shoes are not down at heel, 


your 
your 


‘sed into St. Bartholomew Abbey, 
(Westminster,) and returned into 
'Sumithfield Hall, (Westmiuster,) the 


archbishop and bishops came [as a sa- 
tire [ suppose) and gazed with ineffable 
delight on the dance of the clown, now 
transformed into a iiller, Then the 


Take it for) 
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sports began, and two Indians, T sus. 
pect coloured for the fair opportunity, 
combuatted — very dexterously with 
swords: this was the best thing I ol- 
served daring the whole ve/uli in spe- 
culum of the afternoon. But to pro- 
ceed, Many pictures darger than life 
were hung enticingly gay in other parts 
of the fair. There was a giant with 
well-contrasted dwarfs by his side; | 
dare say all old acquaintances to those 
who annually visit here. ‘There was 
much good dancing every where, very 
langhable tricks, though sompewhat 
clownish, and tumbling in all direc- 
tions, even where nobody was directed 
to tumble. 

I now come to the wild heasts, as 
If representations of 
animals fighting and conquering one 
another were sufficient, no child would 
muster courage to venture near the 
pictures even; but I determined to 
enter the deserts of Arabia, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and, as it 
will appear, not only came home in 
safety, but much eratified, Lious 
playing with c hildren, tigers shaking 
hands with their keepers, monkey S$ Ca- 
pering for nuts, are really rem: ukable, 
but still more so that of the unwieldy 
elephant, on/y eleven years old, who 
bolts and unbolts doors, takes money 
and even pins in her delicate trunk, 
discharges a blunderbuss, and does se- 
veral other feats equally surprising. 

You will perceive by my paper, that 
I must be abrupt; and, upon the 
whole, I think the fair this year has 
been got up nothing inferior to those 
times | when under the histrionic control 
of Benny Johnson and other worthies 
of the § olden time.’ [am aware that 
I have omitted many wonders, particu- 


larly of the mighty ‘splendour aud ex- 
the 


quisite dialogues which charm 
ears of the eroundtings. Not ven- 
turing forth at unseasonable hours, 


however seasonable the opportunity,— 
the rest must be reserved for a better 
pen and other inctinatious. 
Your’s ever, Nicnon NOVICE. 
P.S. I would observe, the polar 
bear is obliged to be watered every five 
hours, to keep it alive; the doxs, $0 
recently brought over by Captain Par- 
ry, are very flue looking animals. As 
you have seen s0 many snakes iu the 
grass in thecountry, I will not describe 
any of this race. 
—- 4 Spa — 
QUERY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—I should be happy to be in- 
formed, if any ef your contributors cas 
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give me the origin of a female's head 
being placed in the front of some of 
the rs lest houses m Queen Street, 
Cheapside ? Your's, &e. 
ANTIQ. 
Upper Street, Sept. 2, 1821. 


aS 


Snail >= 


SUBMARINE ENGINE, 
—— navigation appears to have 
been first thought of by Napier, of 
Merchiston ; and Cornelius D-brell, 
who lived in the reign of James I. en- 
deavoured to reduce it to practice on the 
River Thames ; but the most success- 
ful attempts have been those of Bush- 
yell and Felton, in America. 

It was during the revolutionary war 
that David Bushnell, of Saybrook, 
Connecticut, invented a machine for 
the purpose of navigating underwater, 
with a view of blowing up British ships 
of war in the American ports and har- 
bours. bBuslinell has been dead some 
years, and vo satisfactory account of his 
life has been published; but ina recent 
number of Professor Silliman’s * Ame- 
rican Journal of Science,’ there is an 
interesting description of Bushnell’s 
submarine-boat, accompanied by an 
account of an attempt made with it to 
destroy a British frigate lying in New 
York harbour, in the year 1776. The 
account is taken from the mouth of 
Mr. Ezra Lee, the man who went in 
the boat under the ship, who is proba- 
bly the only person living from whom 
it could have been obtained. 

It was in the month of Aucust, 
1770, when Admiral Howe lay with a 
formidable British fleet in New York 
bay, a little above the Narrows, and a 
humerous British force upon Staten 
island, commanded by General Howe, 
threatened annihilation to the troops 
under Washington, that Mr. Bushnell 
requested General Parsons, of the 
American army, to furnish him with 
two or three men, to learn the naviga- 
on of his new machine, with a view of 


destroying some of the enemy’s ship 
ping, 








General Parsons imme liately sent 
for Lee, thena sergeant, and two others, 
who had offered their services to go on 
board ofa fire-ship; and on Bushnell’s 
request being made known to them, 
they enlisted. themselves under him 
for this novel piece of service. The 
party went up into Long Island Sound 
with the machine, and made various 
experiments with it in different har- 
ours along shore, and after having 
lecome acqna uinted with the mode of 
Navigating it, they returned through 





the Boned: but during their eee 
the enemy ‘had got possession of Long 
Island and Governor’ s Island. They, 
therefore, had the machine conveyed | 
by land across from New R ochelle to 
the Hudson River, and afterwards ar- 
rived with it at New York. 


The British fieet now lay to the 


north of Staten Island, with a large 
number of transports, and were the 


objects against which this new mode 
of warfare was destined to act; the 
first serene night was fixed upon for 
the execution of this perilous enter- 
prise, and Sergeant Lee was to be the 
engineer. 

After the lapse of a few days, a fa- 
vourable night arrived, and at eleven 
o’clock, a party embarked in two or 
three See boats, with Bushnell’s ma- 
chine in tow. They rowed down as 
near the fleet as they dared, when Ser- 
veant Lee entered the machine, was 
cast off, and the boats returned. 

Lee now found the ebb tide ra- 
ther too strong, and before he was 
aware, had drifted him down past the 
men of war: he, however, immediately 
got the machine about, and by hard la- 
bour at the crank for the space of five 
glasses by the ship’s bells, or two and- 
a-half hours, he arrived under the stern 
of one of the ships at about slack water. 
Day had now dawned, and by the light 
of the moon he could see the people on 
board, and hear their conversation,— | 
This was the moment for diving; he 
accordingly closed up overhead, let in 
the water, and descended under the 
ship’s bottom. 


He now applied the screw, and did 
all in his power to make it enter, but 
owing probably in part to the ship’s 
copper, and the want of an adequate 
pressure, to enable the screw to get a 
hold upon the bottom, his attempts all 
failed; at each essay the machine re- 
bounded from the ship’s bottom, not 
having sufficient power to resist the im- 
pulse thus given to it. 

He next paddled along to a different 
part of her bottom, but in this manceu- 
vre he made a deviation, and instantly 
rose to the water's surface, ou the east 
side of the ship, exposed to the in- 
creasing light of the morning, and in 
imminent danger of being discovered. 
He immediately made another de- 
scent, with a view of making one more 
trial, but the fast approach of day, 
which would expose him to the ene- 
my’s boats, and render his escape diffi- 


cult, if not impossible, deterred him ; | meanest, 
that the best gene-jand sold their manufactures, and me- 


and he concluded, 


—-- 
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mediate retreat. . 
He now had before him a distance 
of more than four miles to traverse, but 
| the tide was favourable. At Govern-e 
or’s Island great danger awaited him, 
for his compass having got out of or- 
der, he was under the necessity of look- 
log out from the top of the machine 
ivery frequently to ascertain bis course, 
aud at best made a very irregular zig- 
| zag track, 
| The soldiers at Governor’s Island 


r ralship would be to commence an im- 
| 





espied the machine, and curiosity drew 
several hundreds upon the parapet to 
watch its motions. At last a beny 
‘came down to the beach, shoved off 
barge, and rowed towards it. At 
that moment Sergeant Lee thought he 
saw his certain destruction, and, as the 
last act of defence, let go the magazine, 
expecting that they would seize that 
likewise, and thus all would be blown 
to atoms together. 

Providence, however, otherwise die 
rected it; the enemy, after approach- 
ing within fifty or sixty yards of the 
machine, and seeing the magazine de- 
tached, began to ‘suspect a Yankee 
trick, took “alar im, and returned to the 
island, 

Approaching the city, he soon made 
a signal; the boats came to him aad 
brought him safe and sound to the 
shore. The magazine, in the mean 
i time, had drifted past Goyernor’s Is- 
land into the East River, where it 
exploded with tremendous violence, 
throwing large columns of water and 
pieces of wood that composed it high 
in the air. Gen. Putnam, with many 
other officers, stood on the shore spec- 
tators of this explosion. 

——— 6a 


THE TULIP MADNESs. 











Ir has been observed that we live iu 
an age wherein all kinds of extrava- 
gance are embraced and applauded by 
the ignorant us well as the learned ; 
but it may be safely affirmed, that in 
this respect, the neighbouring coun- 
tries have been no less remarkable for 
their follies than we for our’s, and were 
there no other instance of it in exist- 
ence, that of the Tulip madness to 
the seventeenth century would be suf- 
ficient. 

The love of tulips and the anxiety 
to possess those which were rare, raged 





‘to such an extent in Holland, from 
‘the year 1634 to 1637, 


that the Dutch 
of all ranks, from the greatest to the 
neglected their occupations 
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chanics even their tools, to engage in 
the tulip trade. Accordingly, we find 
ia those days that they fetched the 
most extravagant prices: 


‘The Viceroy was sold for . £250 
Admiral Lefken ‘ : 440 
Admiral Von Eyck ° - 160 


Greber ; Re, 2, ae 

Schilder . ,; ‘ 160 

Semper Augustus. , ~- 3550 
Whether there was any thing in the 
name, or it was the peculiar beauty of 
the flower which enl:auced the price, 
does not appear certain; it is enough 
to prove the folly of the age, to know 
that such prices were obtained. In 
1637, a collection of tulips of Wonter 
Brockholsmenster, was sold by his ex- 
ecutors for £9000. 

Of all the tulips the Semper Augus- 
tus was the favourite, and the price we 
have assigned it was much less than it 
frequently produced. A fine Spanish 
cabinet, valued at 10001. and 3001. be- 
sides, were once given for a Semper 
Augustus; and another gentleman sold 
three stocks of the same flower for 
1000]. each. The same gentleman 
was offered for this flower 1500]. a-year 
for seven years, and every thing to be 
left as found, only reserving the in- 
crease during that time for the money. 
Another gentleman, by the sale of his 
tulips, got the sum of 6000). in less 
than four months. 

The tulip madness at length raged 
to such a pitch, that the Government 
deemed it necessary to interfere; ac- 
cordingly, in 1637, a great check was 
put to it by an order of the state for 
invalidating their contracts; so that a 
root was then sold for 51., which, a few 
weeks before, produced 5001. 

As a proof of the extent to which 
the tulip trade was carried, it is re- 
lated, that in one city in Holland alone, 
in a period of three years, they had 
traded fora million sterling in tulips. 
It is further related, that a burgoinas- 
ter had procured a place of considera- 
ble profit for his friend, a native of 
Holland, when the latter offered to 
make him any amends in his power, 
which the Burgomaster generously re- 
fused, and only desired to see his 
flower-garden. In about two years 
afterwards, the gentleman, on a visit 
to the Burgomaster, perceived in his 
garden a scarce tulip, which had been 
clandestinely obtained from him, on 
which he flew into such a passion that 
he resigned his place of 10001, per an- 
num, went home, tore up his flower- 
garden, and quitted the country. 
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INDESRRUCTIBLE WARRIOT. 
(From Tiuanus.) 


Durine the wars of religion in France, 
when the Catholics besieged Rouen, 
in 1562, Francis Civile, one of the 
bravest gentlemen of the Catholic par- 
ty, received a wound which made him 
fall from the rampart into the city, 
quite senseless, The soldiers, who be- 
lieved him dead, stripped him and 
then buried him with that negligence 
which is common on such occasions. 
A faithful domestic, anxious to pro- 
cure for his master a more honourable 
sepulture, went to see him. Not be- 
ing able to recognise him among many 
mutilated bedies that he found, he co- 
vered them again in the ground, but 
so that the hand of one of them still 
lay exposed. Ashe returned, in pass- 
ing the last, he observed this hand. 
Fearing that such an object might ex- 
cite the dogs to fall on the dead body, 
he returned with a view of covering it. 
At the moment that he was about to 
execute his pious office, a moon-beam 
enabled him to perceive a diamond- 
ring that Civile wore on his finger. 
Without loss of time, he raised up his 
master, who still breathed, and carried 
him to the hospital for the wounded ; 
but the surgeons, oppressed with la- 
bour, and considering the man as dead, 
would not examine his wound. The 
domestic then found himself obliged 
to carry him to his inn, where he lan- 
guished four days without any assist- 
ance. 

About this time, two physicians had 
the complaisanee to visit hin; they 
dressed his wound, and, by their kind 
attentions, he soon began to recover. 
The city being taken by assault, the 
conquerors had the barbarity, on find- 
ing Civile, to throw him out of the 
window. Fortunately, he fell on a 
dung-hill, where, abandoned by all 
the world, he passed three days more. 
His father, Ducroiset, finding him, 
had him secretly removed, during the 
night, toa country house, where he was 
properly taken care of. There, after 
so many species of deaths, he recovered 
his health so perfectly, that he sur- 
vived all these accidents forty years ! 

Thuanus, who gravely relates this 
anecdote, says the peculiar providence 
which preserved this man from so many 
perilspresided also at his birth. His mo- 
ther dying enceinte during the absence 
of her husband, was buried without at- 
tempting to abstract the child by the 
Cesarian operation. The day after the 
funeral the husband returned, and 
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learned with surprise the death of his 
wife, and the little attention that had 
been paid her. He immediately had 
the body disinterred, when, though his 
wife was for ever lost to him, he reco- 
vered a child in the person of Civile, 
who was preserved alive ! ! 








es ' 
Original Poctry. 
MERLIN’s CAVE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—Your favourable reception of my form. 
er communication induces me to send you the 
following poetical fragment, which is the com- 
position of a young friend of mine, now unhap- 
pily no more; and, if the partiality of my own 
judgment has not deceived me, you will agree 
with me in thinking it not unworthy of the 
public eye. It was written, as appears from 
certain dates, in the latter part of the year 1816, 
soon after the memorable riot of Spa Fields, 
and was intended to form the commencement 
of a poem, which, had the writer lived to com- 
plete his design, (of which I have seen the out- 
lines,) would, I think, have supplied no con- 
temptible specimen of the mock-heroic. But, be 
this as it may, if you should deem the follow- 
ing fragment to possess sufficient merit for pub- 
lication, its appearance in your columus would 
greatly oblige me. 1 shall subjoina few notes, 
which the proper illustration of some passages 
seems to require. 1 remain, sir, 

Your obliged and obedient, 
RALPH DOGGREL., 
London, Aug. 2th, 1321. 
MERLIN’s CAVE*, 
Or «a TALE OF Spa FIELDS: 
A Fragment. 

Argument :—Midnight—Spa Fields and its En- 
chanted Castle—march of the pilgiims—the 
ancient Spa and the wizard’s cave—Mer- 
lin’s prophecy—modern temple described, 
together with the divinity and his votaries— 
approach of the pilgrims to the temple— 
their entrance therein—their chieftain pour- 
trayed—the sacred orgies and sacrifices of 
the pilgrims—the propitious omen of the di- 
vinity. 

Canto f. 

’Twas midnight, and o’er all the town 

Darkness had tlung her sable gown, 

And Silence, too, her sister-queen, 

Had spread around her reign serene— 

Save where the seatinels of night 

Proclaimed the hous’s unerring flight 5 


* The celebrated mansion of this name, which 
opened wide its hospitable portals to the thirsty 
traveller, cannot fail to be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of all, who took any interest in the glori- 
ous events of Spa Fields at the period to which 
this poem refers. I much fear, however, that, 
in five short years, it has fallen a sacrifice to 
the destroying hand of Time. At least, in 4 
pilgrimage, which I recently made to this me- 
morable field, I could discover no traces of it: 
nor was I able to identify the spot, which bad 
erst been the birth-place of so much patriotic 
eloquence. The H—ts, the W—ts—s, the 


G—e J—s’s, the W—dd—t—n’s, and the 
H—rr—s—ns, where are they all, thought |: 
‘Their voice hath passed away with the breeze; 
and their place knows them no more.’ The 





consecrated ground, where once stood the Res- 
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Save where was heard the watch-dog’s howl, 
Responsive to the hooting owl, 

Or where Grimalkin’s wanton yell 
Scream’d through the haunts of Clerkenwell : 
‘Twas midnight—yea, ‘twas past the time, 
For long St. Paul’s had ceased to chime, 
When near yon wall-encircled pile *, 
Where oft hath groaned, in * durance vile,’ 
Full many a famed and errant knight, 
Felon or rogue by slander hight, 

Whom thither some enchanter’s spell 

Had borne, in ‘ donjon-keep’ to dwell, 
And vainly captive kuight might hope 
With such enchanter’s power to cope : 

(A warrant some have called his spell, 
And eke the ‘ keep’ a felon’s cell ; 

But where is place, or thing, or name, 
That Calumny will not defame *) 

Beneath these walls, in thick array, 

A host of pilgrims wound their way, 

By ear unheard, unseen by eye, 

Save by the bat, that flitted by, 

Or night-bird lurking for his prey, 

Or aught beside, that shuns the day ; 
Darkling aud noiseless as tlie fogs, 

That traverse the Hibernian bogs f, 

Or like, of old, Hell’s rebel throng, 

They pour'd their gloomy tide along, 
With in-drawn breath and wary tread, 

As though they feared to rouse the dead, 
That slept within the charnels near, 

Or dreaded some hobgoblin’s ear ; 

Yet twas not charnel-bones or ghost, 

But flesh and blood they dreaded most, 
But chiefly feared the giiping claw 

Of such rude minions of the law, 

As, wand’ring near yon fatal dome, 

Might chance across their path to roam, 
And bear them to that spot a prey, 

Where many a spell-bound champion lay, 
Kinsman or frieud or comrade dear, 

Who else had swell’d their phalanx here. 
But, unobserved the midnight train 
Securely paced the silent plain ; 

For none across their path-way stole, 
Watchman, thief-taker, or patrole, 

Save whom fell Conscience conjured nigh, 
As cat or owlet rustled by, 

And then they muttered curses deep 

On prison-wall and ¢ donjon-keep.’ 

The ground they trod, though it may yield 
To many a war-ennobled field, 


trum of Reform, from whencé harangued the 
grandiloquent of the land, is now usurped (O 
deplorable contrast!) by sheep-pens and cab- 
bage-gardens. Thus passeth away the glory 
of the world; and who, in perambulating this 
scene of pristine renown, would not adopt the 
pathetic exclamation of the Roman poet, and 
sayy— Fuit Jlium et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum ! 

* This building has had the good fortune to 
survive the work of revolution, which has taken 
place in its vicinity ; and, however obnoxious 
to certain pilgrims, who have the misfortune 
to be inveigled within its enchanted precincts, 
it promises, from its strength, to bid a long de- 
fiance to the assaults of Time. Out of the 
boundaries of Parnassus it is known by the un- 
Musical name of Cold-Bath Fields. 

t Had my lamented friend, the author of 
this immortal effusion, lived to this day, he 
Would, no doubt, have made an improvement 
On this illustration, by adopting, instead of the 
Super-inigrating fogs, the bogs of Hibernia 
themselves, which have recently evinced so 
Marvellous a disposition to look out for new 
quarters, 
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In such proud meed as war may claim, 
Yet is it not unknown to Fame. 

For there of yore (so poets sing) 

Once stood a wonder-working spring, 
Whose virtues, true or fabled, made 

A crafty Asculapian’s trade ; 

And fools there met to drink the spa, 
As since have knaves to mend the law, 
As though the spot gave inspiration 

To quacks of each denomination, 

And taught to cure the state, as well 
As wind or colic to dispel. 

In memory of its pristine fame 

The Spa still gives this field a name. 
Within this plain, too, gossips tell, 
Was known of old a wizard’s cell : 
Tradition calls it MERLIN’s Cave, 

But says, it seemed more like his grave, 
For but at night would he repair, 

To hold his tranced vigils there, 

And what he sang, or what he said, 
Seemed but as parlance of the dead, 

So solemn and so strange the sound, 
That issued from his den profound, 

Nor deeper sounds nor stranger came 
From Cirrha’s cave *, so noised by fame. 
Oft would he scare the curious throng, 
That listen’d to his wayward song, 
With tales, wrapt up in mystic rhymes, 
Of nameless deeds and foulest crimes, 
That slumber’d yet in Fate’s dark womb, 
Or long had sunk into her tomb. 


And still tradition loves to tell 

Of oracle both dark and fell, 

Of ancient date and portent grave, 
Which erst had birth within this cave, 
Which erst, like leaf of Sibyl thrown, 

By many an envious blast was blown, 
Till, toss’d and torn by Time’s rude gale, 
*T was but the relic of a tale. 


* Avaunt, avaunt, ye race impure,” 

(So runs the prophecy obscure) 

‘ Pollute no more this sacred grot, 
Cease, cease to weave your midnight plot; 
Avaunt, avaunt, the deed is done, 

Your doom is seal’d, your thread is run, 
I see you fall, I see you svar fF, 
Accursed tribe, your reign is o'er.’ 

So runs the legend, and some deem, 
That Time hath realized the dream, 
Though dim the traces that remain, 

To mark the mischief-boding strain, 

Yet of our song the end must be 

To solve this wizard mystery. 


‘Tis now (to trust Tradition’s lore) 
Full twice six hundred years or more }, 

* For a full account of this celebrated cave, 
I must beg to refer the reader to that high and 
learned authority, ‘ Lempriere’s Classical Dic- 
tionary, not having the necessary time to 
transcribe it here. 

+ After the lapse ofso many centuries, there 
must be considerable hazard in any attempt to 
unfold the mysterious import of this ancient 
prediction, the terms of which, in this line, 
seem to be so contradictory. An ingenious 
friend of mine has, however, suggested, that 
the falling and soaring, here applied to the 
same individuals, may be perfectly consistent, 
as illustrated in the case of a convict at the 
Old Bailey, who first fa//s in his adventurous 
career, and afterwards soars to public distinc- 
tion on the pillory or the scaffold. But I leave 
to the learned in such matters the final solu- 
tion of this abstruse question, if they should 
nut be satisfied with my friend’s conjecture. 

t Old Merlin lived, according to the best 





Since to the winds old Merlin’s cell 

Sent forth this terror-teeming spell ; 
And, ah, what various fates since then 
Have visited the prophet’s den ! 

Yet ’midst them all, ’tis said, his sprite, 
Returning oft at dead of night, 

Hath loved from nether realms to roam, 
And hover round its earthly home. 
Change after change the spot hath known, 
But now HE claims it for his own. 

The god, around whose brows appear 
The juniper and bearded ear, 

And from whose altars ever speed 

The fumes of the Columbian weed ; 

The god, who frees the fetter’d brain 
From Reason’s arbitrary reign, 

And governs, with all potent spell, 

The haunts, where all the passions dwell ; 
The god of phrenzy—Bacchus he, 

So high in old mythology, 

Though many hold, that at his shrine 
Reigns more of fiend than aught divine ; 
Yet, god or demon, here are known 

The orgies of his midnight throne. 
Nightly to this mysterious dome 

Would many a wandering votary come, 
Whom Fate, in some tempestuous hour, 
Had blasted with her rudest pow’r : 
Each child of misery or of shame 

Hither, to soothe his suffering, came ; 
And each pale victim of despair 

Would fondly seek a solace there. 

Vain hope! the soul-besotting fane 

To deadlier anguish turn’d tbeir pain ; 
The vows they paid but made them more 
Hope's darkling outlaws than before ; 
Nor one, who sought his pangs to tame, 
Outcast of Fortune or of Fame, 

Was known to this dark shrine to stray, 
That went not more unbless'd away. 


Twas to these walls yon vagrant train, 
That travers’d the benighted plain, 

Now bent their course, and lo! they see 
The dome of their idolatry ; 

High o’er its dismal portal plays 

A twinkling half-expiring blaze, 

As doubting to reveal its light, 

Or glimmer round a gloomier night. 
But quickly, as the throng draw nigh, 
The well-known signal they descry, 
And, with impetuous career, 

Like sound of whirlwind rushing near, 
Glad to escape the dangerous plain, 
They burst within the welcome fane, 
And, to its inmost haunts convey'd, 
Hail with long shouts the fav’ring shade. 
And now, what tongue shall dare express 
The councils of that deep recess, 

Where, eager all for dark debate, 

The pilgrims crowd in solemn state. 

Not Eleusinian rites of yore, 

Though thick the mystic veil they wore, 
Not modern masonry may claim, 

Nor aught of late or ancient fame, 
Renown so mystic or so bold, 

As what the muse shall now unfold. 
Here then, in secret conclave met, 
Their souls on dark designs are set ; 
Not Pandemonium's crew might boast 
A deadlier plot—a wilier host ; 


authorities, in the sixth century. Respecting 
his connection with the locus in quo (as a law- 
yer would say) of this epic effusion, history is 
silent; tbe poet must, therefore, have col- 
lected his information, as he professes to have 
done, from the traditionary lore of the spot, 
which, in all such cases, is suffigient autho- 
nity. 
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field, he retwed from the worid, with 
modesty of Cincinnatus, secluding himself 
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Not Pandemonium's prince might claim 
A prouder state, a loftier name 

Than he, who, ‘mong this midnight clan, 
Was seen to hold-the dangerous van; 
Than he who, throned above his peers, 
Govern'd at will their hopes and fears,— 
To phrenzy rous’¢, or in despair 

Sunk, as he pleased, cach vassal there : 
GRANSOTER, he*,—a darker sprite 
Ne’er sway'd o'er councils of the night; 
No chief a stauncher soul than thou 
Ne’er offered here his midnight vow. 
This chief (or rumour much beguiles,) 
Once bask'd iu fortune’s fairest smiles, 
With patrimonial affluence bless’d, 

By many sought, by some caress’d, 

No wants he knew, nor yet had kuown, 
Had Prucence mark’d him for herown ; 
But scarce to manhood’s age he came, 
Ere, prone to every passion’s flame, 

He sank at once, a prey to all, 

While Pleasure lured him to his fall, 
While Vice’s demons smiled to sce 

The work of their idolatry ; 

But chief the fiend of frantic eye, 
Whose symbols are the card and die. 
"Twas then, as from his ’wilder’d sight 
Youth’s visions took their panic fli lit, 
And, as he scann’d the world’s wide scope, 
Nought met his eye but wiecks of hope, 
’T was then he vow'd his coming fate 

On vengeance and despair should wait. 
His mind, to this fell purpose wrought, 
With kindred minds communion sought, 
Deeming it better far to rule 

Q’er them than live another's tool. 

Nor long the search, for busy Fame 

Soon nois'd his history and his name ; 
And, like that dark impostor’s band, 
That curs’d, of old, Arabia’s land, 
Around him flock’d a furious crew, 
Whom wayward fates together drew, 

* Not being as deeply versed as T could 
wish, in the profound science of etymology, I 
have been much at a loss to unravei the latent 
signification of: this epic cognomen, which, no 
doubt, like the Agamenmons and Diomedes of 
other days, must be pregnant with sublime 
meaning, if we could but discover it. What, 
however, I lnive failed to do myself, some phi- 
ological friends of mine have had the temerity 
to attempt. One of them suggests, that tlie 
name may be a compound of the Latin grazn- 
dis, and the Greek softer, and that it conse- 
quently implies a great deliverer; another 
deems it unnecessary to go back tothe fountains 
of classical lore, inasmuch as the French words 
grand sot, or tie same terms in English, al- 
though not pyecisely synonymous, afford a 
much readierexplanation; while a third, with- 
out touching upon the etymology of the name, 
considers GRANSOTER to be a lineal descendant 
of the renowned GRANGONSIER, whose fame is 
immortalized in the pages of Rabelais. For 
my own part, I can only, with ail due humi- 
lity, admit that 

© Non nostrim tantas componere lites.’ 
Of the fate ofthis hero, after he had distinguish- 
ed himself as here set forth by the poet, [ have 
no certain account. The most plausible ru- 
mour that has yet reached me, states, that, af- 
ter having again signalized himself on another 
all the 


Within the walls ofa remote castle, wiiere,— 


‘The world forgetting, by the world forgot,’ 
he continues to spend his days with the dignity 
of a patriot and the privacy of a philosopher, 











Whose only solace rested there, 

Where Hope reigns wedded to Despair, 
In Revolution’s whirling storm, 

Ruin their aim, their cry—* Reform :’ 
Of these GRANSOTER led the van, 
Proud anarch ofthe lawless clan. 

‘ Prepare ye now for grave debate,’ 
(The chieftain eries,—bis word is fate,) 
‘ But first implore, with rites divine, 
The god of this mysterious shrine 5 

For nought your councils e’er acquir ‘d 
Of vigour till by him inspir’d.’ 

Fic spoke, and with applauding sounds 


The subterranean vault rebounds ; 


Nor ccase th’ assembly’s clamorous cheers, 
Till to each ravish'd eye appears 

One who might well, so portly he, 

Pass for the * present deity 3’ 

But, though so like in mien and air, 

Tis but his priest—the muse can swear. 
In either hand he bears a load, 

Sacred to the presiding god ; 

in either hand a vessel teems 

With juniper’s oblivious streams ; 

Safe on the board the juice he lodges, 
Now known on earth as § best proof Hodges*,’ 
But once the drink of gods above, 

The nectar of carousing Jove : 

And next an earth-born Ganymede 
Brings store of the Virginian weed, 

With tube and gill, and what beside 

Is to these mystic rites allied, 

With what beside m: ay serve to swell 

The orgics of this secret cell. 


The board is spread, the rites commence, 
And all around their charm dispense ; 

A hundred tongues in union blend, 

And from a hundred tubes ascend 
Commingling vapours, dense and strong, 
That veil in clouds th’ enraptur’d throng, 
While steams fiom many a votive gill, 
The matchless nectar of the still; 

Till through the ¢ vaulted subterrene’ 
The circling fumes ulone are seen, 

And, as he hails the dark abode, 

Each vot’ry owns the coming god, 

Fecls ail his wonted fires descend, 

And through his frame their reign extend. 
‘He comes, he comes, the God appears,’ 
Bach zeaiot thus the omen cheers ; 

‘He comes, behold the well-known c!oud, 
That bears him in its hallow’d shroud ; 
Behold yon tapei’s sinking blaze, 

Ilow blueit burns, how wildit plays! 
Sure sign he scents our exhalations, 

And quafts benignly our libations ; 

Then come, propitious god, and aid 

The councils of thy favourd shade.’ 
While thus, with frantic voice and mien, 
Each vot'ry hails the welcome scene, 


* IT leave it to the learned in Potology to ex- 
plain the particular properties of this beverage, 
and also to determine, whether it be or not, as 
our author hath affirmed, the identical li- 
quor quaffed by the ‘ father of gods and men,’ 
while enjoying his compotations with his bro- 
ther godships on the summit of ‘* Cloud-capt 
Olympus.’ For my own part, I can only aver, 
with great sincerity, that such a beverage as 
‘best proof Hodges,’ is not once mentioned by 
Homer throughout the twenty-four books of his 
iliad, wuich 1 have most painfully consulted on 
the occasion; but one of my fore-mentioned 
friends, a most erudite and conscientious gen- 
tleman, hath assured me, that very honourable 
mention of it occurs in an ancient andelaborate 
work entitled, Annals of St. Giles’s and 
Tothill Pields.’ 
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| theatre, entitled Giraldi Duval. 


| a supposed insult, 
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Dim and more dim the lights appear, 
Till scarce a taper glimmers near ; 

Then Reason quits her vantage ground, 
And rebel passions rage around,— 

Then Order and Decorum fly, 

And own Confusion’s anarchy ; 

Pipes, gills, and vessels clattering fall, 
And ene wild chaos buries all. 


> 


And now the chief, with ravish’d glance, 


i ° ‘ir ~ . 
Beholds the mischict- working trance, 


If aught of light remain to see 

The dark and dismal revelry ; 

Yet well he feels the moody pow'r 
That rules in the delirious hour, 
And well he knows how to command 


| The growing phrenzy of his band. 


ad ¥ * * 


[Catera valdé desiderantur.] 





Che rama. 

Drury Lane.—On Saturday, a 
new melodrama was produced at this 
It is 
a new version of Mrs. Opie’s tale of the 
tufhan Boy, which was very success- 
fully dramatized by Mr. Thomas 
Dibdin, about eighteen months ago, 
The story is founded on an eveut which 
occurred at Brussels, about twenty 
years since; but as its present drama- 
tizer, (who we understand to be Mr. 
P. Walker, the author of MVa/lace,) his 
entirely changed the story, and added 
characters and incidents neithees to be 
met with im the original vor in the fic- 
tion of the novelist, we shall give a 
brief sketch of the plot of the melo- 
drama :— 

Geraldi Duval, (Mr. Cooper,) who, for 
has vowed revenge on 
Ethelind, Countess of Altenburg, (Miss 
Smithson ») isthe leader of a band of rob- 
bers. In pursuance of this scheme, he 
makes Count Altenburg a prisoner, and 
hastening to the abode of his wife Ethe- 
| lind, seizes her, aud, though he bas an op- 
| portunity of dmmediately satiating his re- 
venge, yet he prefers bearing her away to 
his cavern, whence her husband has just 
escaped, and, collecting a guard of soldiers, 
returns, attacks the haunt of the banditti, 
and shoots Geraldi dead at the moment he 
is going tostab Ethelind, who is thusrestor- 
ed to her husband, 

What could have induced Mr. Wal- 
ker to select, for a new melodrama, 4 
subject which had been already in such 
good hands, we know not; but the re- 
sult must convince him that, it was 
at least injudicious, for though the thing 
is well enough fora melodrama, ge it 
falls short, very far short indeed, 
the Ruffian Boy of the Surrey T oto 
which, with the excellent acting of 
Mr. I. P. Cooke, in the hero, “and 
Miss ‘Taylor, in the Countess, was 
powerfully interesting. Geralde Du- 
val was, however, received with ape 
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plause, and has been performed nightly 
site since it was first produced. 

[TAYMARKET THEATRE.—A more in- 
timate acquaintance with the new Bel- 
videra of this theatre, makes no altera- 
tion in the opinion we expressed last 
week. Her feeble voice must be a se- 
rious obstacle to her appearing in one of 
the larger houses, and there is a little 
awkwardness in her manner, which, 
- iy ver, experience will soon correct. 

he possesses many qualifications for 
ie hicher walks of the drama; and 
we confess we think it would hele been 
invre judicious to have tried her first in 
Juliet, which, we have no doubt, she 
could play admirably. 

The Marriage of Figaro has been 
produced at this theatre, with great 
success. Itis acharming comic opera, 
and the parts were generally very well 
sustained, particularly by Jones, whois 
always excellent as the Count. De 
Camp was a good Figaro, and Tay- 
leure a igleeab le Antonio. Miss 
rew, Miss Corri, and Mrs. Chatterley, 
played their respective parts delight- 
fully. We are very happy to find that 
the new theatre is likely to become as 
great a favourite as the old one, for itis 
nightly crowded. Tf, however, it is in- 
tended that se whole of the audience 
should get a glimpse of the stage, it 
will be ne cessary eo a great alteration 
should be made in the side boxes, 
This, we doubt oe will be attended 
to before another season. 

ExncusH Opera Housr.—Novel- 
ties have been so frequent at this house 
during the present season, that it al- 
most becomes a novelty to us not to 
have to announce one this week. So 
inany successful pieces have, however, 
beenadded to the stock-list, that a ric h 
and varied treatis furnished nightly. 
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Literature and Science. 

Mr. Simonde de Sismondi, the well- 
kiown author of the History of the 
Italian Republics, is engayed ina 
work of the first importance, the want 
of which has been long and universally 
icknowledged—a Complete History of 
the French Nation. The patience and 
Sagacity display ed by the author in his 
multifarious researches, his perspicuous 
style and excellent arrangement, and, 
above all, the spirit of liberty which 
hever ceases to animate him, attord 
abundant proof that, if he lives to com- 
Plete his desi: zn, he will raise a literary 
monument worthy of his own reputa- 
fon, and of the great nation whose 
d eds he ts about to commemorate, 


AND 
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Literatuie ibaa rapidly in the 
Russian tongue; eight thousand vo- 
lumes appeared i mn the. last twenty years, 
whereas, in 1800, only three thousand 
were printed. It seems there are no 
less than three hundred and fifty liv- 
ing authors in Russia, though their 
works and even their names (except 
two or three) are wholly unknown in 
England and France. 

The Russian frigate, Voslock, Capt. 
Bellinghausen, and a corvette, ure re- 
turning from a voyage of discoveries in 
| the Pacific, to Petersburgh. These 
| ships proceeded nearly iu the track of 
Capt. Cook, advancing as far as 70° s, 
The principal thing discovered is, that 
Cook’s Sandwich Land consists of an 
island or islands. 

Cachemere Goats. —TVhe Cachemere 
Goats imported into France by M. 
Ternaux, have been settled at Perpig- 
nan,and are now beginning to propagate, 
After yeaning in March, the down, 
some rudiments of which had appeared 
in April, began to get intwined, and 
this may be looked upon as an ap- 
proach to maturity. * This [had 
plucked up,’ says M. Tessier (in his 
communication to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences), § with horn combs, and it 
was thus almost pure and free from 
clots.’ Each animal furmshed, on an 








average, three ounces and a half; soime, 
including a large he goat, gave six 
ounces. There is very litle loss, and 
every thing announces that this race 
wil! ‘easily vet seasoned to the climate. 
The she-goats are better for milking 
than the uatives; the large hairs vary 
much in length, dnd it ‘has been re- 
marked that.the short haired tndividu- 
als sometimes yield the most down, 
and it is finest on those of a grey co- 
lour. By allotting them a more ele- 
vated situation In the Pyrenees they are 
exnected to give more down, and fur- 
ther improvements are contemplated, 
in the selections for propagation, by a 
judicious crossing with such of the in- 
digenous races as bear an analogous 
dow: 

Rock in the Moon. —Dr. Olbers in- 
forms Dr. Gauss, that he observed on 
the 5th of February an appearance tn 
the dark part of the moon, which has 
been called a lunar volcano. It ap- 
peared as usual in Aristarchus. It 
was small, but much brighter than the 
other parts of the moon, unilluiminated 
by the sun, quite like a star, and even 
appeared like a star of the sixth magni- 
tude, seen situated to the north-east of 
the moon, Dr. Olbers 1s inclined to 











believe that this brightness is produced 





by the velieiition of the light of the 
earth from an even and smooth surface 
of a great extent of rock in the moon. 

Apple Bread. —M. Duduit de Mai- 
zieres has invented, and practised with 
great success, a method of making 
bread with common apples very far 
superior to potatoe bread. After hav- 
ing boiled one-third of peeled apples, 
he bruised them while quite warm into 
two-thirds of flour, including the pro- 
per quantity of yeast, and kneaded the 
whole without water, the juice of the 
fruit being quite sufficient. When 
this mixture had acquired the consis- 
tency of paste, he put it into a vessel, 
in which he allowed it to rise for about 
twelve hours. By this process he ob- 
tained a very excellent bread, 

New Balloon.—An experiment was 

made a few days ago, in the Garden of 
Tivoli, with a balloon, which was fitted 
and raised without any combustible 
matter, gas, or apparatus. It was exe 
posed empty to the rays of the sun, 
and their action determined the atmos- 
pheric air into the balloon, which was 
completely filled. It acquired, at the 
same time, an essential impetus, and, 
when abandoned, rose of itself. The 
construction of the balloon is con- 
trived, that it may receive the great 
est advantage from the action of the 
sun; the upper part is transparent, the 
tniddle black, and the lower part 
eilt outside and = black within— 
Journal des Debats, Sept. 9. 


The 
@ £ ce. 
‘Kloriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 


Omnia nos ilidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUs. 








Superstition.—Froma French Paper, 
‘THREE persons, named Ricou, Faget, 
and Du Vacher, in the commune du 
‘Tremblay, near Segre, were brought 
up last assizes at Maine et Loire, the 
two first accused of having wounded 
and committed other violence on a man 
named Moreau, by which he was inca- 
pable of working for twenty days; aud 
the third of having + counselled the other 
in doing so, In March last, Ricou 
aud his family suffered much from ver- 
mini, aud could not get rid of them ; 
and the milk of his cows produced no 
butter. Ruicou believed himself under 
the influence of sorcery, and consulted 
two learned men of the profession, one 
of whom advised him to throw salt into 
the fire, and the other to throw bran vw 
the stable where his cows were kept. 
Neither had any effect. Ricouw then 
consulted Du Vacher, who, without 
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being of the profession, enjoyed the re- 
putation of a wise man through the 
neighbourhood. Du Vacher said he 
must consult a book -left at his house 
by a soldier. He informed Ricou his 
family was threatened with new misfor- 
tunes, and his wife and children would 
die in a few days; the only remedy 
was to force the sorcerer to undo the 
work of fate; and to do this Ricou 
must put the sorcerer inthe fire, and 
hold bim there until the thing was ac- 
complished. The individual pointed 
out by Du Vacher, as the’ sorcerer and 
author of Ricou’s misfortunes, was 
Moreau, an honest journeyman in the 
neighbourhood. Ruicou did not easily 
consent, but at length yielded to the 
fear of losing his wife and children, 
and procured the assistance of Fayet 
to put Moreau on the fire; the latter 
eusily consented, being hiinself a vic- 
tim to sorcery, as he believed, in conse- 
quence of drinking a glass of cider at 
Moreau’s. Ricou sent his wife and 
children out of the way; and on the 
evening of the 25th of March, enticed 


~Moreau to his house; a large fire was 


prepared; Ricou and Fayet seized 
Moreau, and commanded him to undo 
the fate he had cast upon them, or they 
would throw him into the fire. Mo- 
reau, in vain, protested he was no sor- 
cerer; he was seized and laid across 
the fire. The fire. had burnt his 
clothes, and injared his leg and his left 
thigh, when his cries frightened his 
persecutors. Fayet ran away with all 
speed. Ricou took up a gun and 
threatened to Shoot Moreau, unless he 
suffered himself to be broiled alive; at 
length frightened at the cries of the 
sufferer, he perinitted him to escape. 
On the trial, Ricou affirmed seriously, 
¢that a few days after this operation, 
‘the milk of his cows produced good 
butter, and he also got rid of the ver- 
min; in short, his fate had altered.’ 
Fayet said, ‘as far as regarded himself, 
he was always the victim of sorcery, 
and had the colic every day from two 
to four o'clock.’ Ricou and Fayet 
were sentenced,to two years’ imprison- 
ment; and Du Vacher was acquitted 
on the 12th of August. 

A similar case will come before the 
next assizes at Sarthe. In this case 
the sorcerer is killed by the person suf- 
fering under his supposed influence: 
the murderer accuses his victim of hav- 
ing given the small-pox to his infant, 
and caused the death of his sheep. 

Madame Catalini.—A_ few years 
ago, when this celebrated syren was in 
London, a new-born child was depo- 
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sited at her door; when being told of 
it by her porter, she, ordered the new 
guest to be brought into her apart- 


ment. Round its neck was a note in 
these words,—‘ I recommend my 


child to God and Madam Catalini.’ 
She adopted the child. 


The poet Schiller received from the 
Emperor of Germany a diploma of no- 
bility, but he never availed himself of 
it. On searching one day ina chest 
for some papers, he stumbled on this 
diploma, and showing it to an intimate 
friend who happened to be present, he 
observed, * You did not know, I sup- 
pose, that I have been several years a 
noble,’ and then threw it carelessly 
aside. Schiller knew that an emperor 
might gain honour by conferring a title 
on him, but that he could gain no ho- 


nour by a title, 
A Simile. 


Friendship is like the cobler’s tie, 
That joins two soles in unity ; 
But love is like the cobler’s awl, 
That pierces throngh the sole and all! 
Longevity.—Iu the beautiful little 
village of Broxbourne, in Hertford- 
shire, there died, in the course of seven 
months, preceding 27th May last, 
thirteen persons, whose united ages 
amounted to 1077 years. The young- 
est was 70 years, and the oldest 89. 
The first was on the 19th October, 
1820, and the last on the 24th May, 
1821, and they stand in the register as 
follows :— | 
Susannah Cheshire ...cccscccccssseee 88 
Mary Stanford (jun.)....ccceeesesese 70 


FLCDTY POOISC. . 00 ccccccecs eecccecee WW 
UCMOTE TOCYMOIGS . co cccccccccvccesce 85 
Ann, Baker........ ydvetlekeudse bee . 83 
Pe BUD nce cen cdoseonecs cove 
DE SO cccis dees ve usaes nn“ & 
TD CREE 6.c6000 00.00 pe tng bene « s ea 
Wee BEOTOROE ccccccesesccececses 88 
George Hale, (Sen.) ....eceereeee ees 89 
William Levias...... icdcddevessoece 4R 
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Peter White.. 
Mary Lewin ..ccccccccccecseccs 


Total....1077 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

plinannsiecs ; 

‘Lire,’ Chap. III. ¢ Literary Coincidences,’ 
in our next. 

Mr. Dalby’s communication in an early num- 
ber. 

“ College Scenes,’ will not suit us; we have 
similar offers and applications every day in the 
week. 

We are sorry that we cannot award our‘ pa- 
tronage aud correspondence’ to Mr. Stuart, as 
he requests ; for the very commencement of his 
letter frightens us.—‘In the name of God. 
Amen,’ may be well enough when it is follow- 
ed by, ‘ This is the last will and testament, &c.’ 
but it is really too serious a beginning for or- 
dinary correspondence, 
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Just published, by CHAppLe, Bookseller to his 
Majesty and their Royal Highnesses the 
Dukes of York and Cambridge, Royal Li- 
brary, Pall Mall, 


EXPEDIENCE; a SATIRE; by 
JULIUS. Book I. price 5s. 
Also, 

1. NAPOLEON, and other Poems, by Sam. 
Gower, Esq. 7s. bds. 

2. HiGn Birtu; a Satire; addressed toa 
young Nobleman. Price 3s. 6d. 

3. My LopGer’s LEGacy; being Comic 
Tales in verse, by Tim. Bobbin the younger. 
5s. bds. 

4. Lonpon; or, the Triumph of Quackery, 
by the same. Price 4s. 

5. ESCULAPIAN SECRETS REVEALED; on, 
Friendly Hints and Admonitions to the Medical 
Profession. 6s. bds. with a humourously co- 
loured frontispiece. 


J. LIMBIRD, BOOKSELLER 
and STATIONER, 355, Strand, respectfully in- 
forms the public thata few complete sets of 
The LITERARY CHRONICLE may still be 
had in boards, vol. 1., price 17s. 6d.; vol. 2. 
price Ll. 7s. 6d. 

As above is published, 

THE HISTORY of NORTH WALES. By 
W. CATHRALL, assisted by several Gentlemen 
of Literary Distinction, Quarto, price 3s. This 
Work is published occasionally, and will be 
completed in Twenty-one Parts. Each Part 
will be embellished with a Plate. 


Vol. 1 and 2, price 12s. 6d. each, of 

The CAMBRO-BRITON, a Miscellany, de- 
cicated to the Interests of WALES, and more 
particularly designed to disseminate amongst 
strangers a correct knowledge of the History, 
Language, Antiquities, Manners, Poetry, and 
general Literature, of that interesting portion of 
Great Britain. 

These volumescontain, amongst other matter, 
much rare information on the subjects.above 
mentioned and especially with reference to the 
ancient LITERARY REMAINS of WALES, 
which are little known, and are yet of a na 
ture so interesting and so valuable. 

It forms a principal object of The Cambro- 
Briton to furnish accurate translations of these, 
accompanied by illustrative remarks: and too 
much cannot be said of their importance, 4s 
they tend to elucidate the early History of this 
Island. Price 2s. sewed, 

REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of the EI- 
TEDDFOD, or Congress of Welsh Bards, held at 
Wrexham, under the Auspices of the Cymmro- 
dorion in Powys, Sept. 13th and 14th, 1820.— 
With an Appendix, containing the several Re- 
solutions of the Society, an Abstract of the Ac- 
counts, and a List of the Members, with thei 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions, 1820. 








Price 2s. in boards, 
POWYSION; see, Odlau ac Ynglynion 4 
ddanfonwyd i Eisteddfod Gwrecsam, Medi 13, 
1820. 
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London :— Published by J. Limbird, 35%, Strand, 
two doors Eastof Exeter Change; where advertue- 
ments are received, and communications * for ve 
Editor’ (post putd) are to be addressed. Kia 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul's Church Yard; Simp ll 
and Marshall, Stationer’s Court ; Chapple, Pa 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by all Booksels “ 
and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Old Bo 
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